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Rambouillet Rams 


The “STANDARD OF THE 
INDUSTRY” Since 1875 
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We Invite You To See Our 1959 Offering of 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY Rams at 
CUNNINGHAM  owcoviisis 2» vm 

SHEEP SERRA OFECON an io 


Lakeview, Oregon 


NY WYOMING RAM 
SALE Sept. 8-9, 1959 


Casper, Wyoming 
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Yakima, Washington 


AT OUR RANCH AT PENDLETON, ORE. 
MRS; MAC HOKE, Presiden‘ and from Mr. Roy Moore, Rock River, 


LOU LEVY, Manager 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Wyo., (Wyoming Sales Manager) 











with a rundown of NWGA efforts to 
have the service suspended. Warfield Suffolks 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING: Durable eae oes 
The NWGA Executive Committee ura * Big * Rugged 


met at Palo Alto, California, If you — a 7 ready to go to work 
to produce profits for you, see my consign- 
early in July. A complete report ments at the National and other Pre. Bo sales. 


FPesesoeoes @o of this meeting, matters of busi- 
Seeoeecovoece” ness handled and action taken is L D WARFIELD 
@eaeevervoecoe] to be found on page 18 of the owe 

current number. Cambridge, Idaho 


WASHINGTON NEWS: 
Washington news is currently 
centered around the proposed 

















"Wilderness Bill," which was 
scheduled to come out of commit- 
tee in early August. Although 
some revisions have been made in 
the measure, it is still con- 
Sidered highly unfavorable to 
the livestock industry. Full de- 
tails are found on page 9. 


AUSTRALIAN LAMBS: 


The first shipment of live 
lambs ever to be imported to the 
United States for use in the meat 
trade arrived at San Diego, Cal- 


ifornia, July 27, aboard the 

S. S. Delfino. The lambs were in IDAHO’S DEVELOPED RANGE SHEEP 
good condition and the shipment For Lambs, Wool, Long Useful Life 
was termed a success. A special . P 


report to sheepmen, with infor- AMERICAN PANAMA REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


ti btained th aa | 
— i. W. G. PRIEST, SEC. AND TREAS. RT. 3, RUPERT, IDAHO 














LAMB GRADING: 
Agricult S E i 
griculture Secretary Ezra you receive Quality when you buy 


Taft Benson announced July 23, 
that Federal grading of lamb and 
mutton carcasses would be con- 
tinued. Secretary Benson's com- 
plete statement is found on page 
15 of this month's issue, along 
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KARAS Suffolk and Hampshire Rams 


Wr Gantt. Otan At the 1959 National Ram Sale we will again offer outstanding 

% : yearling Suffolk and Hampshire rams. Our flock, during the past, 
m/ 7 / has produced some of the highest selling bucks ever to go on the 
{\ | ™» block at the National. 


INCU ale WALTER P. HUBBARD & SON 


“I wish this weather would change. I’d like Junction City, Oregon Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 
something else to kick about.” 
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HE University of Wyoming Animal 

Science Department has signed a 
three-year contract with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that may lead 
the way to more tasty lamb for the 
table and higher quality market lambs 
for the sheepmen, according to C. O. 
Schoonover, Wyoming University ani- 
mal husbandman. 

Under the lamb research contract, 
Wyoming University researchers will 
relate carcass studies to body measure- 
ments of the live animal. The study, 
aimed at selecting breeding stock which 
will produce lambs with higher carcass 
quality, should lead to greater carcass 
uniformity and higher quality meat for 
consumer use, according to Mr. Schoon- 
over. 

Over the three-year period, Univer- 
sity researchers will use 250 lambs from 
the USDA range-sheep experiment sta- 
tion at Dubois, Idaho. They will study 
the lambs alive by taking body measure- 
ments. 

When ready, the lambs will be slaugh- 
tered in the University meat laboratory. 
Carcass measurements and evaluations 
made in the laboratory, compared with 
the live lamb measurements, will guide 
researchers looking for clues to carcass 
quality in live sheep. 

In addition, the University’s Home 
Economics Department will make tests 
for flavor, tenderness and quality of 
the meat. 

University researchers have made 
preliminary selection studies with Uni- 
versity-owned lambs during the past 
three years. These tests will continue 
in addition to the USDA project. 


LOBE’ Laboratories, Ft. Worth, 

Texas, is labeling its new product 
Sud-N-Deth “the most effective fly 
killer in recent years.” 

The new product is said to be effective 
in combatting both resistant and non- 
resistant flies, and is further said to 
have a prolonged residual effect. The 
new product contains an altogether new 
chemical called DDVP and is said to 
be formulated with special materials 
attractive to flies to induce them to 
feed on it. 

A Globe release said the product “is 
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so toxic that one pound covers up to 
6,000 square feet of area.” The product 
is packaged ready to use and requires 
no mixing or measuring. The manufac- 
turer recommends its use around barns, 
stables, pens and all other places where 
the pests congregate. 


ere raisers who plan to buy rams 
\J this summer or fall are urged to 
examine them carefully before making 
any purchases. 

Jack L. Ruttle, sheep and wool mar- 
keting specialist with the New Mexico 
State University Extension Service, 
says rams infected with epididymitis 
are being found in the United States. 
This is an infectious disease that affects 


(Continued on page 5) 
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MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
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checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
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151 Mission St.. San Francisco 5, Calif 
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10% increase in gain - more uniform lambs - 
shown in combined creep and feed lot trial 


Does it pay to feed AUREOMYCIN® to 
lambs from start to market? Many 
experimental trials have shown that 
it does. A recent trial, conducted in 
Idaho and involving both creep feed- 
ing and feed lot feeding, provides 
still more evidence of extra returns. 

494 twin lambs that had been 
started on a commercial creep feed 
prior to the feeding test were di- 
vided into two equal groups. 

Each group received a _ pelleted 
feed containing wheat, oats, barley, 
minerals and molasses. Hay was fed 
separately. 

One group of lambs received no 


antibiotic. The other group received 
30 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound of pelleted feed until wean- 
ing. The antibiotic-fed group showed 
a 12% increase in daily gains dur- 
ing this period. 

After weaning, the antibiotic-fed 
group received 20 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of feed until 
they were marketed — and showed a 
6% increase in gain during this 
period over the lambs not fed 
AUREOMYCIN. 

At market, the group of lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN were more uniform 
and totalled 1200 pounds more than 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


the control group. Buyers stated 
they found a decided quality differ- 
ence in favor of the lambs receiving 
AUREOMYCIN. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for creep feeds and feed 
lot rations containing AUREOMYCIN. 
Get extra returns from your lambs! 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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the reproductive organs and renders the 
ram sterile. 

Epididymitis is not a new disease 
but one which has plagued Australian 
and New Zealand sheep growers for 
some time. There is growing evidence 
that it has possibly been in the United 
States for a long time, but unrecog- 
nized. 

In the past few months more atten- 
tion has been devoted to checking rams 
and a surprising number of cases have 
been diagnosed as epididymitis. One 
veterinarian in California has reported 
finding 25 percent of the rams infected 
in one herd he checked. 

Similar checks in other areas have 
reported 10 percent infected. A few 
cases have been detected in New Mex- 
ico recently. 

The infection is fairly easy to recog- 
nize, but requires examination of the 
ram’s testicles. The epididymis which 
is attached to the testicle will be en- 
larged and hard if infected. Either one 
or both testicles may be infected. 

Rams_ suspected of epididymitis 
should not be used. They should be 
isolated from the rest of the herd for 
the disease can be transmitted. 


HE use of hormones on small lambs 

is being studied currently by Kan- 
sas State University animal husbandry- 
man Carl S. Menzies. 

Only a limited amount of research 
of young lambs implanted with hor- 
mones has been done to date, according 
to Mr. Menzies. Under the current 
study, two-or three-month-old lambs, 
weighing about 40 pounds, were im- 
planted with two types of hormones. 

One group of 10 lambs was implanted 
with three milligrams of stilbestrol, 
while another lot of 10 lambs received 
synovex. A third lot was not implanted 
and will show the standard growth 
without hormones. 

The lambs used in the experiment 
were weaned June 1, Mr. Menzies adds, 
and at that time had about the same 
weight. 

The lambs will be fed until they 
weigh about 90 to 100 pounds and then 
will be marketed. After slaughter the 
carcass grades of the various lots will 
be recorded. In addition the study will 
check the rate of gain registered by 
lambs under the different conditions to 
determine what effect the hormones 
have had on the lambs. 


ESULTS of experiments showing the 
influence on digestibility by sheep 
of blue grama hay with additives are 
reported in bulletin 436 of the Experi- 
ment Station of New Mexico State 
University. 
The bulletin was prepared by W. E. 
Watkins and Dr. W. W. Repp, of the 
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station’s animal husbandry department, 
and two former research graduate as- 
sistants in the department, K. A. Boller 
and M. W. Dross. The bulletin is en- 
titled, “Digestibility of Blue Grama 
Hay and Production of Fatty Acids by 
Sheep.” 

Two experiments with various addi- 
tives to blue grama hay were conducted. 

It was found that the digestibility of 
the crude fiber, dry matter and protein 
of blue grama hay was improved by a 
supplement containing urea, minerals, 
grain, starch, yeast, and phosphorus. 
Urea furnished nearly 50 percent of the 
protein of the total ration. 

The bulletin may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Department of Information, 
Box 757, New Mexico State University, 
University Park, N. M. 


ASTURE rotation cannot be relied 

upon to control stomach worms and 
other round worms in sheep according 
to results of research conducted at the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. Norman D. Levine, University of 
Illinois researcher, found that the mi- 
croscopic larvae of stomach worms lived 
longer on the ground than previously 
supposed. In University of Illinois 
tests, flocks rotated on several pastures 
became infected at the same time as 
unrotated flocks. 

The tests also revealed that treatment 
with phenothiazine is effective in ex- 
pelling adult worms and in keeping egg 
production to a minimum. Phenothia- 
zine may also be used to help prevent 
round worm infection. 
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John Clay & Co. 


of Denver, Colorado 
Successful Sellers of 
Sheep, Cattle, and Hogs 


A complete and thoroughly seasoned and 
experienced selling organization in all De- 
partments. 


Cattle, Hogs and Sheep 
There Is No More Effective 


Way to Market Your Stock 
Than Through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


of Denver, Colorado 


Live Stock Commission Service 
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Maintaining Size and Quality 


is a tough job—ask any purebred sheep 


breeder. We at Harapville Ranch cer- 
tainly think so; we’ve been trying for 
years. Although it’s a constant struggle, 
we feel we’ve met with some success— 
just check the ram pictured at the left. 
By-the-way, our buyers agree—our studs 
have topped all Hamps at the National 
since 1957. 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 


OVID, IDAHO 
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tool stee!. Handle of selected hardwood. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. #102 is 11”, 12 
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YOUR DEALER or send check and postage 45¢ 
each to: 
A STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
eet, San Francisco 5, Calif 
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RC ELLIOTT & COS 


ORGANIZATION 
Salt Lake City 


Wishes 
Success to You Ram-ers 


Bob Elliott 
Jim Elliott 
R. C. Elliott 
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Most farm organizations oppose 
lamb grading suspension 

Most farm organizations in the 
United States have opposed the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association re- 
quest to suspend Federal lamb grading. 

The opposition was based on resolu- 
tions made in 1958 by most of these 
groups urging more standardization of 
agricultural products. 

However, many of these groups have 
taken a more liberal stand regarding 
the grading proposal after examination 


of the issue. 


American Meat Institute 
Opposes Federal Meat Grading 


The American Meat Institute, com- 
prised of National and some independ- 
ent packers, adopted a new policy 
recently relating to voluntary Govern- 
ment meat grading. 


The Institute board, in adopting the 
policy, said, among other things, “This 
policy, which was adopted on the basis 
of recommendations presented by the 
institute beef, provisions and lamb com- 
mittees authorizes the Institute to 
oppose the grading of livestock car- 
casses, cuts and livestock products and 
take whatever step necessary to elim- 
inate this Government activity, the cost 
of which is born by the industry.” 


Relative to its position to oppose vol- 
untary Government grading of meat, the 
Institute stated further, “This educa- 
tional and fact-finding program will be 
pursued by the various appropriate 
Institute committees. It is the feeling 
and basic philosophy of the board of 
directors that the best interest of live- 
stock producers and livestock feeders, 
meat packers and processors, retailers 
and consumers can be served most 
effectively without Federal meat grad- 


ing. 








The ram on the right was the highest priced 


Our ram that topped the 1954 National Ram 
Suffolk at the 1958 National Ram Sale. 


Sale at $2550, highest price ever received 
at the National for an American born ram. 


Note the similarity and particular style of our 
top rams down through the years. They are near 
enough alike to have been cast from the same 
mold. These rams are the result of our careful 
breeding program. No outside blood has been 
added to our flock in the past eight years. 


M. W. BECHER 


Rupert, Idaho 
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Armour and Co. halts Chicago 
slaughtering operations 


Late in June, Armour & Company 
announced it will discontinue slaugh- 
tering livestock in Chicago this sum- 
mer. 


This decision brings the number of 
major packers who have discontinued 
slaughtering operations in Chicago to 
three. Wilson and Company ceased 
its slaughtering operations in Chicago 
almost four years ago; Swift and Com- 
pany discontinued its Chicago slaughter 
operations several weeks ago. 


Each of these major packing firms 
had operated in Chicago for more than 
75 years. 

Although these major packers have 
moved slaughtering operations from 
Chicago, the city is not without a pack- 
ing industry. There are still some 25 
packers left in the Windy City who will 
continue to operate and purchase live- 
stock at the stockyards. 


American Royal slates 
largest show in history 


Details of the largest American Royal 
Livestock Show in the event’s 61l-year- 
old history were announced recently in 
premium lists distributed to past and 
potential livestock exhibitors through- 
out the nation. More than $50,000 in 
prizes, trophies and awards are await- 
ing winning exhibitors at the eight-day 
show, October 17 through 24. 


The premium list calls for a total of 
417 classes of livestock competition in 
all divisions, including 82 classes for 
breeding and wether sheep; forms of 
intercollegiate wool, carcass and live- 
stock judging; and meat identification 
contests. 

Junior division activities will include 
nine classes for 4-H fat lambs. 

Persons desiring further information 
are invited to write to the American 
Royal Livestock Show, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Taplingers get WAWA account 


Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
Inc., has, for the second consecutive 
year, awarded its $300,000 advertising 
and public relations account to Robert 
S. Taplinger and Associates, New York 
City. 

The Taplinger firm retained the 
WAWA account although 28 other ad- 
vertising and public relations firms 
made bids for it. 
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Range Association schedules 
annual membership meeting 


The annual membership meeting of 
the California Range Association will 
be held at Esain’s Villa Basque, 6584 
No. Blackstone Avenue, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, on August 11. 

The annual gathering gives members 
an opportunity to meet with Associa- 
tion officers and directors as well as 
guests in attendance. Among important 
matters to be discussed at the gathering 
are Association plans for obtaining an 
extension of the sheepherder contract. 

The meeting begins at 12:30 p.m. with 
a luncheon, at which members, invited 
guests and friends will be the guests of 
the Range Association. Association 
members are urged to make every effort 
to attend the meeting. 





VICTOR 2 oz. AUTOMATI 
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Automatic outfit saves time, 

money. Set for doses from 1/2 & 

to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 

azine drenches. One shot e% 
treatment for sheep, cattle. O AA TE 
AT DEALERS or $29.50 (plus $1 postage) fro 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 
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SHIP THAT UNSOLD WOOL 


TO PACIFIC 


Pacific Wool Growers 
734.N.W.14 Portland, Oregon 











Tith Annual 
Range Ram Sale 


~~ 


Monday, September 28th 


~~ 


Consign those good Range Rams to this 11th 
Annual Sale held in the heart of the sheep 


range of Western Colorado and Eastern Utah 


at 


VALLEY LIVESTOCK 
AUCTION (CO. 


Sale Starts 12:30 p.m. 


For sale information write 


CARL NIXON, Sales Mgr. 
Box 727, Grand Junction, Colorado 


Phone Collect CH 2-0402 

















1. H. Jacob 
President 


Producers Livestock Loan 
Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
307 Deseret Building 


SERVING THE WESTERN STATES 
WITH LOW COST RANGE AND 
FEEDER LIVESTOCK LOANS 
ae 


Best Wishes to the 44th 


National Ram Sale 


Geo. M. Smith 
Gen’‘l Manager 





























Two sheepmen report extraordinary 
disease control, growth rate, 
savings...and profits... 
using AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles 


“In spite of one of the wettest springs ever,” says 
Mr. Everett Vannorsdel, owner of T.V. Ranch, 
Milan, Missouri, “our flock of 400 Columbia sheep 
came through without a single death loss. In a nor- 
mal spring we usually lose 2 to 3 percent of the flock 
to pneumonia, scours and parasitic infections... but 
not this year!” 












Net return: $2000 


“In dollars and cents, we figure our $126 invest- 
ment in AUREOMYCIN Crumbles over a six-month 
period will give us a net return of $2,000. Naturally, 
a large part of this return results from eliminating 
death losses. But that’s only part of the story. Our 
stock will grow faster, convert feed better and bring 
higher prices whether for mutton, wool or stud. By 
keeping our 5%-month-old flock of 160 lambs at top 
health, most of them are already big as yearlings. 
Those we take to market for breeding stock will 
bring $10 more per head as compared to sheep 
raised without an antibiotic.” 


Poor lambs marketed as prime, 
30 days early 


New way to cut bad weather losses, 
get lambs on feed weeks sooner 






Grant, Nebraska, “and we sold them as prime 30 
days ahead of the rest of the flock. We handled both 
diseases with one product, eliminating separate vac- 
cines and also sharply reducing the incidence of colds. 

“Most important, AUREOMYCIN Crumbles short- 
ened the waiting period before we could put our 
lambs on full feed by at least 30 days.” 














Saves $3500 


Mr. Holaway, who operates his farm with his sons 
Dwight and Jack, receives his lambs at about 65 lbs., 
feeds them out to about 105 lbs. Before starting on 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, he lost about 350 lambs an- 
nually to shipping fever and overeating disease in 
spite of a 5-week waiting period before putting 
them on full feed. Crumbles cut these losses in half, 
thus saving about $3,500 in investment. Additional 
savings are realized on the superior feed conversion 
when AUREOMYCIN Crumbles are added to the ration. 


How to use crumbles 


AUREOMYCIN Crumbles are packaged in 50-pound 
bags. They can be used with any kind of feed, fol- 
lowing the simple directions printed on the bag. 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed 
dealer. American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 















“We fed AUREOMYCIN Crumbles to a penful of poor 
lambs in an effort to save them from shipping fever 
and overeating disease,” says Mr. Cliff Holaway of 





AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 











®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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WASHINGTON NEWs ROUNDUP 





Wilderness Bill) Grading, Lamb Imports 
Once Again Return to Plague Sheepmen 


HREE long time problems confront- 

ing American sheepmen—so-called 
“conservation” legislation, Federal 
lamb grading and lamb importation— 
returned to plague U. S. wool growers 
anew during July. 

Two of the problems—“conservation” 
legislation and imports—took on new 
appearances to pose problems for sheep 
producers. The third problem—Federal 
grading of lamb—stayed on in its old 
form to plague sheepmen. 

The three issues ominously posed 
prodigious problems for sheepmen in 
the future. 


Wilderness Bill 


A substantially amended version of 

the Wilderness Bill (S. 1123) will be 
considered in executive session by the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee August 4. The proposed bill, 
a revision of the original measure, pro- 
vides for the following changes from 
originally proposed wilderness legisla- 
tion: 
1. Congressional review of adminis- 
trative decision on wilderness by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior is provided for by establishing 
machinery for a joint resolution of 
disapproval within 120 days if Con- 
gress does not concur in administra- 
tive action. 

Wild life refuges and ranges are 

not automatically included in the 

wilderness system upon failure of 
the Secretary of Interior to so des- 
ignate within five years. 

3. Indian tribal lands are completely 
excluded. 

4. The President’s authority to allow 
prospecting, mining and water de- 
velopments, roads and other facil- 
ities essential thereto is broadened. 

5. Provision for a National Wilderness 
Preservation Council is deleted. 

6. The Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior rather than the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution are 
directed to keep records of the wil- 
derness areas and make an annual 
report to the President for trans- 
mission to Congress of the status of 
the wilderness system. 

The revised Bill, which through its 
revisions, has been made more palat- 
able to many groups, is still considered 
“unsatisfactory” by most livestockmen. 
Despite the proposed alterations, the 


to 
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measure would, if passed, establish 
single-purpose wilderness by statute 
and provide the means by which wilder- 
ness areas would keep expanding and 
crowding out present multiple uses of 
public lands. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion maintains the proposed bill is un- 
necessary and that existing Government 
agencies can establish and manage 
wilderness areas and still permit other 
important uses of publically owned 
lands, including grazing. 

Still joined with the NWGA in oppo- 
sition to the proposed wilderness area 
are: Industrial Forestry Associations, 
American Forestry Association, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, National Rec- 
lamation Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Sources in Washington indicate there 
is a great deal of pressure being ap- 
plied to Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee members to report 
out a Wilderness Bill. 

“Since the Senate Interior Committee 
will start consideration of the measure 
August 4, we would suggest that sheep- 
men write or wire their Senators on 
the committee immediately, setting 
forth their views cn this bill,” NWGA 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh 
said in Washington. 

Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
committee members are: James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana; Clinton P. Anderson 
of New Mexico; Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington; Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming; Allan Bible of Nevada; 
Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon, John 
A. Carroll of Colorado; Frank Church 
of Idaho; Ernest Gruening of Alaska; 
Frank E. Moss of Utah; Henry C. 
Dworshak of Idaho; Thomas H. Kuchel 
of California; Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona; Gordon Allott of Colorado and 
Thomas E. Martin of Iowa. 


Federal Lamb Grading 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced at a press confer- 
ence July 23 that Federal grading of 
lamb and mutton carcasses would be 
continued, and that the Department 
would promptly proceed to consider 
grade standard revisions. 

At the same time, Secretary Benson 
asked the livestock and meat industry 
and other interested parties to submit, 
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by September 1, proposals for improv- 
ing current grade standards for lamb 
and mutton carcasses. 

Recommendations for revisions of the 
standards would be made public by 
October 1, with a view toward an- 
nouncing revised standards by Decem- 
ber 1. 

The move to continue grading was 
considered “a _ surprise” by many 
groups. However, during recent weeks 
support for continuation of lamb and 
mutton grading had been gaining sup- 
port. For one of the few times during 
the administration of Secretary Benson, 
all three major U. S. farm organiza- 
tions—American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Farmers Union and National 
Grange—were in agreement on the 
grading question. The Western States 
Meat Packers Association was also op- 
posed to the suspension move. 

Because of the wide interest in the 
matter, the USDA announced early in 
July it would allow until July 20 the 
time for filing comments on the pro- 
posal. USDA said the move to continue 
Federal lamb grading was made after 
careful analysis of the views submitted. 

A complete coverage of the grading 
decision is found on page 15 of this 
month’s issue. 


Australian Live Lamb Imports 


Approximately 26,650 live lambs from 
Australia were unloaded at the port 
of San Diego, California, July 27, 28 
and 29. 

Under Government regulations, the 
lambs are to be held in 30-day quaran- 
tine at San Diego, after which some 
will move to slaughter and others will 
remain at the feedlot at San Diego har- 
bor. 

A Washington source reports an ef- 
fort is being made by the importers 
to allow some of the lambs now in 
slaughter flesh to go to the packing 
plant after 15 days quarantine. This 
move is being protested by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

On hand when the lambs arrived at 
San Diego aboard the S. 8. Delfino were 
J. R. Broadbent, president of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association and head of 
the lamb committee of the American 
Sheep Producers Council; W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association; and Jack F. DeMann, 

(Continued on page 53) 


Delfino Docks at San Diego, 


«LIE AUSTRALIAN 


Shipment, Said Successful 


By JACK F, DeMANN 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER Associate Editor 


history-making shipment of live Australian lambs—which could 
prove to be the beginning of a major import problem for U. S. 
sheepmen—arrived at San Diego, California, July 27. 

The lambs, destined for use in the U. S. meat trade via the Modern 
andi caters Gidsls feds, 6 taints of. Aad Meat Company, Norwalk, California, arrived aboard the S. S. Delfino, 
lambs disembarking from the S. S. Delfino at San Diego a converted Australian coastal passenger liner, formerly known as 
harbor. The lambs, as may be seen, were in generally the S. S. Westralia. 
good condition. The Delfino, 24 days out of Sydney, Australia, docked at San Diego 

harbor at approximately 9:40 a.m. 

The ship, carrying a Fijian crew and 
flying the Fijian flag, left Sydney, 
July 3. The voyage required 24 days 
and included stops at both Suva, Fiji, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Besides the lambs, the vessel carried 
eight thoroughbred horses; 2,250 mut- 
ton carcasses; and a _ considerable 
amount of blue metal (a gravel used 
in making pavements). 

Following a nearly four-hour in- 
spection by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials, the crew of the 
Delfino began unloading its cargo of 
lambs at about 2:30 p.m. The loading 
activity was watched closely by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture inspectors, 
several teams of U. S. Customs officers, 
California Department of Agriculture 
officials, and representatives of several 
wool grower organizations. 

The first lambs to leave the Delfino 
were from the upper decks of the vessel 
and were in generally good condition. 
Of the first 1,000 lambs to disembark, 
approximately 10 percent were in 
slaughter flesh; some 50 percent were 
estimated to be in slaughter flesh at 

the end of the 30 day quarantine pe- 
‘ a riod; and the balance of the first 1,000 
Aboard the Delfino, the lambs were housed was handled by an automatic system. ae oop sen peg — “ies 
in “double decker” pens on each deck. Each (Above photo by USDA—all others in this “aes men ae 

The unloading operations, begun 


en had its own feed and water troughs. series by the author.) 
eed was hauled by crew members, watering Monday afternoon, continued through 
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LAMBS... 


: PI 
ore Coming? : 
el 
fornia. The 10,000 ton vessel carried a first-in- 


history shipment of 27,000 live lambs to the 
United States. 


The S. S. Delfino (formerly the Australian 
coastal passenger liner Westralia) lies tied up 
at the Tenth Avenue Pier at San Diego, Cali- 


Tuesday and part of Wednesday. After 
completion of the operation, it was esti- 
mated that 5 to 10 percent of the lambs 
were in slaughter flesh; 30 to 35 per- 
cent would be ready for slaughter with- 
in 30 days; 75 to 80 percent would be 
finished within 60 days; 10 percent 
were culls; and the balance would fin- 
ish within a 60-to 90-day period. 

The lambs, most of which were esti- 
mated to be nine-to 11-months-old at 
the time of debarkation, averaged about 
87 pounds in weight. The largest lambs 
to leave the vessel were estimated to 
weigh approximately 120 pounds; the 
smallest about 50 to 55 pounds. 

The lambs were mainly Dorset Horn- 
Merino, Border Leicester-Merino and 
Romney Marsh-Merino _ crossbreds. 
There were also a few Southdown- 
Merino, Suffolk-Merino and Corriedale- 
Merino crossbreds in the band. 

Most of the lambs carried number one 
and two pelts. There were a few full- 
wooled lambs and also a few fall-shorn 
lambs. 

In general, the lambs from the upper 
two decks of the 10,000 ton Delfino were 
in far better condition than those from 
the lower two decks. 

A total of 27,950 lambs were reported 
to have been loaded at Sydney. When 
unloading operations had been com- 
pleted, a reliable source reported losses 
during the voyage had totaled 1,305 
lambs, or just short of 5 percent of 
the total number loaded. 

Earlier estimates of losses had run 
from just below three percent to ap- 
proximately 4.5 percent. 

Heat stroke, accident injuries and 
starvation were the three main causes 
of death losses, according to J. D. Steel, 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Sydney (Australia), who 
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supervised the care of the lambs en 
route. 

Heat stroke was termed the “number 
one” death cause by Dr. Steel, who 
reported that ventilation on the two 
lower decks of the vessel was the poor- 
est and that “heavy losses were suf- 
fered there.” 

On one occasion during the trip be- 
tween Sydney and Honolulu, the vessel 
suffered a complete engine room failure, 
Dr. Steel said, and it was during this 
period that the greatest losses were 
suffered. 

“For several hours the engine room 
broke down completely and we were 
just drifting,” Dr. Steel explained. 
“During this time there was no ventila- 
tion at all, and conditions on the lower 
two decks were almost unbearable,” he 
added. 

Injuries suffered in accidents, both 
at the time of loading and during 
the trip, were the number two cause 
of losses according to Dr. Steel. 

He also said a number of losses were 
due to starvation. 

“Some animals are naturally shy 
feeders, and despite our efforts to cull 
these animals from the mob before 
loading, there were some which got 
aboard,” Dr. Steel said. In all 2,500 
lambs were reported culled from the 
band before loading began. 

“We are exceedingly pleased that our 
losses are as low as they are. After 
all, it was just an experiment—no one 
knew anything about feeding or caring 
for lambs on a sea voyage. It was an 
entirely new venture, and we feel it 
has proved very successful,” Dr. Steel 
said. 

“Ventilating and engineering experts 
were called in at the time the ship was 

(Continued on next page) 


Masterminding the care of the lambs aboard 
the Delfino was J. D. Steel, Professor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Faculty of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, University of Sydney (Australia), 
pictured at the right. At the left is S. J. 
Hamilton, Senior Technical Officer of the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, who is credited with devising the 
pelleted ration fed to the lambs during the 
voyage. 
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Part of the huge band of live Aus- 
tralian lambs which were unloaded 
from the S. S. Delfino are shown 
above. The lambs averaged 87 
pounds in weight and were mostly 
in number one and two pelts. Pic- 
tured at the extreme left of the 


photo is a tuna clipper in port. The 
vessel seems to sound an ominous 
warning against imports. The U. S. 
tuna industry has been virtually 
wiped out by Japanese imports. 


Protruding from the hull of the 
S. S. Delfino are galvanized metal 
“air scoops,” which, during the voy- 
age, were used to deflect cool ocean 
breezes from the outside of the 
vessel to pens of sheep which were 
sweltering inside. Dropping from 
the air vent at the left is wheat 
chaff. USDA Plant Inspectors 
seemed unconcerned over the chaff, 
although an embargo is placed on 
Australian wheat because of di- 
sease, 


A number of lambs are shown en- 
tering the feed lot especially con- 
structed for them at the Tenth 
Avenue Pier. Because of a 30-day 
quarantine placed on the animals 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the owners were forced 
to lease the feedlot area from the 
Port of San Diego at a reported 
figure of $1,000 monthly. Upon 
completion of the quarantine, the 
lambs, it was reported, would be 
moved directly to slaughter at the 
Modern Meat Company, Norwalk, 
California. 
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outfitted at Sydney. They installed 
many high-velocity fans. At that time 
it was felt that five changes of air per 
minute would be sufficient to handle the 
problem. However, once en route it was 
discovered that their estimates were not 
accurate,” he said. 

To diminish the ventilating problem 
at sea, a number of the crew were 
lowered over the side to paint the hull 
white in an effort to deflect the sun’s 
rays and decrease the heat within the 
vessel. 

Air scoops of galvanized iron were 
also used while en route and these 
were inserted in open port holes in an 
effort to deflect the cool sea breezes 
from outside the ship into the pens of 
lambs. 


Air Scoops ‘Work Nicely’ 


This system “worked nicely” while 
the ship was moving and the sea was 
calm. However, when the vessel was 
in port or port holes were forced to be 
closed by rough seas, the ventilating 
system aboard the Delfino was “not 
satisfactory,” according to Professor 
Steel. 

During outfitting at Sydney, most of 
the passenger cabins aboard the vessel 
were removed and sheep pens erected 
in their place. “Double decker” pens 
were constructed on each of the Del- 
fino’s four decks—making a total of 
eight levels of pens. No bedding was 
placed in the pens for the voyage and 
floors in each of the pens were covered 
with plastic. 

Officials, including Dr. C. L. Gooding, 
veterinarian in charge in the State of 
California for the Agricultural Re- 
search Service for the USDA, and Dr. 
Arthur G. Boyd, assistant director of 
the California Department of Agricul- 
ture, who boarded the vessel in San 
Diego harbor for inspection purposes, 
termed health conditions “very good.” 

Both men_ said these conditions 
aboard the vessel while it was in port, 
were greatly different from those which 
had existed outside the harbor. 


Sheep Swelter at Dockside 


While docked at San Diego, air 
aboard the vessel became hot and stag- 
nant and was filled with strong 
ammonia fumes, the inspectors re- 
ported. Because of harbor regulations, 
waste materials were unable to be dis- 
posed of in port. However, passage- 
ways around the pens were scraped 
clean of waste materials, the two men 
added. 

During the voyage, crew members 
hauled feed to the lambs in gunny sacks. 
As they returned for additional feed, 
they filled their sacks with droppings 
and other waste products and these 
were dumped overboard, Dr. Boyd said. 

There was also “an extensive plumb- 
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Peering from a port hole on the second deck 
of the Delfino was this lamb. After 24 days 
on the ocean, he seemed anxious to be on 
solid ground. 


ing system installed” on the Delfino, 
according to Dr. Gooding. Pens were 
hosed out and “everything humanly 
possible was done to maintain proper 
health standards,” he added. 


To Use Bedding ‘Next Time’ 


Some crewmen were reported to have 
told inspecting officials they had rec- 
ommended straw or some other type 
of bedding to be placed down “next 
time” in an effort to soak up waste 
materials. 

“The veterinary crew aboard the Del- 
fino (including Dr. Steel and six senior 
veterinary students from the University 
of Sydney) supervised feeding and care 
of the lambs and did an excellent job 
in maintaining proper health stand- 
ards,” Dr. Gooding said. 

“To my knowledge there has never 
been another shipment of livestock to 
the United States which had a staff of 
veterinarians to take care of them. 
There was even a hospital area and 
pens set up in one section of the ship 
to take care of ailing or injured sheep. 

“Minimum space requirements in 
Australia called for 130 square feet of 
space to be allowed for each 50 sheep. 
Aboard the Delfino 40 sheep were 
housed in 135 square feet. This was 
16 percent under the minimum require- 
ments. 

“The ship had good feed and water 
facilities aboard and there was no 
apparent disease problem. Everything 
indicates this was a carefully planned 
and executed venture. If future ship- 
ments are to be made, the owners will 
certainly benefit from this one,” Dr. 
Gooding added. 

In regard to feed and water facilities, 
each pen was equipped with water and 
feed troughs (see the photo on the open- 
ing page of this article). 

During the voyage, lambs were fed 
pelleted ration along with wheat and 


alfalfa chaff. The daily ration contained 
50 percent pellets and 50 percent chaff. 

“The pellets were composed of 30 
percent alfalfa meal and 70 percent 
wheat meal, and contained no additives. 
They were designed to give high en- 
ergy and still maintain a balanced diet,” 
according to Dr. Steel and S. J. Ham- 
ilton, senior technical officer of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, through which 
the pellet formula was reportedly de- 
vised. 

Another source said the pellet had 
been formulated by James Delfino, one 
of the partners in the undertaking, and 
contained 30 percent ground barley, 70 
percent Imperial Valley alfalfa hay, and 
additives of aureomycin, terramycin 
and a tranquilizer. This source indi- 
cated it was the same pellet which Mr. 
Delfino uses for his cattle. 


Aussie Firm Buys Lambs 


The lambs were purchased in late 
May and early June through the Austra- 
lian Mercantile, Land and Finance 
Company. 

They were bought in lots of 400 to 
3,000 at the ranch. Two to three weeks 
prior to loading, the lambs were 
brought from the farms at which they 
had been purchased to special sheep 
pens which had been constructed at 
Penrith, approximately 40 miles from 
Sydney. This was done to accustom the 
lambs, which had been on grass, to the 
rations they would consume during the 


voyage. 
At the time the shipment was planned 
to be made, the lambs were loaded 


aboard special sheep cars to be trans- 
ported to Sydney. The shipment was 
so large that one-third of the total 
number of railway sheep cars in New 
South Wales were needed to handle it. 

A reliable Australian source said the 
lambs were obtained at an ideal time, 


when prices on the Australian lamb 
market were “at rock bottom.” This 
source indicated the lambs—all seven 


to ten months old and considered to be 
mutton in Australia—were purchased 
at the going Australia price of about 54 
shillings, or between $6 and $7. 


More Lambs Available 


It was further estimated by this same 
source that a considerable number of 
Australian lambs of the same type as 
composed this shipment “might be avail- 
able at most times for import to the 
United States, but that the price might 
range up to approximately 80 shillings 
or about $10. 

Since the Australian market is large- 
ly interested in milk fattened lambs of 
30 to 36 pounds, carcass weight, the 
said there should not be “too 
(Continued on page 49) 
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LUPINES 


Sixth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


ANY species of lupines grow on 
grazing lands in the United States. 
Not all are poisonous to livestock. 

The table at the bottom of the page 
gives the name and distribution of the 
most poisonous species of lupines. 

Sheep are most frequently poisoned 
by feeding on lupine; other livestock 
are seldom affected by the plant. Sheep 
losses may be especially heavy when 
hungry animals are trailed through 
lupine ranges in the late summer. Oc- 
casionally sheep may be poisoned by 
eating plants that have been cut and 
dried. 

Poisonous lupines are dangerous 
from the time they start growth in the 
early spring until they dry up in the 
fall. Most of the plants are especially 
dangerous in the late summer, when 
pods form. The pods and seeds may re- 
tain their poisonous properties after 
the plants have matured. The toxic 
substances in lupines are alkaloids. 


Where and When They Grow 


Lupines grow on desert and mountain 
ranges, on sagebrush and aspen areas, 
and on foothills. The five species listed 
on the table at the bottom of the page 
are perennials and usually start growth 
relatively early in the spring, flower in 
June, and form seeds in July and Au- 
gust. Other lupines are annuals. 

The color of lupine flowers varies 
with the species; although generally 
blue, the flowers may be white, pink, 
yellow, or a mixture of white and blue. 


Common Name Botanical Name 


Silky lupine Lupinus sericeus 


Velvet lupine L. leucophyllus 


argenteus North 


Silvery lupine L. 


Tailcup lupine L. caudatus 


ming 


Maine 
south 


Perennial lupine | L. perennis 








Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington 


Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah and Idaho 


Louisiana 


Lupine flowers vary in color with the 
species; although generally blue, they 
may also be white, pink, yellow or a 
mixture of white and blue. The plant 
leaves are comprised of several leaflets, 
varying in number and radiating in 
finger-like fashion from a common 
point. 


The leaves are composed of several 
leaflets, which vary in number and 
radiate in fingerlike fashion from a 
common point. The plant belongs to the 
pea family. 

How It Effects Livestock 


The amount of lupine necessary to 
kill an animal varies with the plant 
species. An animal may eat compar- 
atively large quantities of the plant 
without injury, if it does not eat a 
toxic does at any one time. 


Distribution 


South Dakota, 


Oregon, Idaho, Utah and 
Wyoming 


Dakota, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, 


Oregon, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Utah and Wyo- 


to Minnesota and 
to Florida and 


RH annual lupine 


The following are symptoms of lupine 
poisoning: 

1. Nervousness 
2. Reluctance to follow the band 

3. Difficulty in breathing 

. Frothing at the mouth 

. Convulsions 

. Coma 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Sheep will seldom eat a toxic dose 
of lupine if satisfactory forage is avail- 
able. Losses may be reduced by keeping 
hungry animals away from _ lupine 
patches in the late summer, when the 
plant is highly toxic, and from dense 
plant stands at all times. Supplemental 
feeding is beneficial, especially when 
trailing animals through lupine ranges. 

There is no effective treatment for 
lupine poisoning, and eradication of the 
plant is practicable only in small, iso- 
lated areas. Good results may be ob- 
tained by spraying the plants with a 
herbicide, such as 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T. To 
be effective, the treatment must be con- 
tinued for two or three years, or until 
eradication is completed. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on lupine poisoning by contact- 
ing county agricultural agents, or by 
writing to State agricultural experi- 
ment stations or the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A veterinarian should 
be consulted if questions arise concern- 
ing affected animals. 


“ perennial lupine 


The above map shows where most livestock poisoning from lupine 


has occurred. Plants may grow in other areas. 
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Benson Announces 
Important Decision . . . 


Lamb Grading to Continue 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft 

Benson July 23 announced Federal 
grading of lamb and mutton carcasses 
would be continued, and that the De- 
partment would proceed promptly to 
consider revised grade standards for 
lamb and mutton to eliminate any de- 
ficiencies in the present standards. 

“If improved grade standards for 
lamb and mutton are not developed to 
meet more adequately the needs of the 
industry the Department will give fur- 
ther consideration to suspension of 
Federal grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses,” the Secretary said. 


Proposals Invited 


The Secretary invited the livestock 
and meat industry and other interested 
parties to submit to the Department by 
September 1, 1959, proposals for im- 
proving the grade standards for lamb 
and mutton carcasses. The Department 
announced it would make public by 
October 1, 1959, recommendations for 
changes in the expectation that revised 
standards would be announced by De- 
cember 1, 1959. 

The Secretary emphasized Federal 
grading of !amb and mutton carcasses 
has no relation to Federal meat in- 
spection required by law for all meat 
moving in interstate commerce. Meat 
inspection is to assure wholesomeness 
of the product, while grading relates to 
the quality of the meat. 

Also the question before the Depart- 
ment was not in any way concerned 
with Federal grading of beef which 
comprises the major share of Federal 
meat grading. 


‘Grading Voluntary’ 


The Federal meat grading service is 
a completely voluntary service of the 
Department, performed only upon re- 
quest, and paid for by those receiving 
the service. 

The Department has had under con- 
sideration the request of some groups, 
including the National Wool Growers 
Association, that Federal grading of 
lamb and mutton be suspended. Since 
May 25 the Department has been re- 
ceiving the views of interested indi- 
viduals and groups on this question. 
The decision to continue the Federal 
grading service to lamb and mutton was 
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made after a careful analysis of these 
views, the Department said. 

Secretary Benson expressed apprecia- 
tion for the broad response which 
enabled the decision to be made. He 
said that many of the comments and 
views received indicated the need for a 
revision of the criteria in the present 
grade standards. One of the principal 
cont ntions was that the present stand- 
ards place too great a premium on 
over-fat lamb. 

Notice that the Department was con- 
sidering suspension of this voluntary 
service on lamb and mutton, and the 
invitation for interested parties to com- 
ment on the proposal brought a large 
volume of responses. Almost 1,000 
communications were received. 

Comments and views were received 
from lamb producers and feeders, farm 
and other organizations, State and local 
government officials and agencies, 
Land-Grant Colleges and other univer- 
sity representatives, consumers, meat 
packers, livestock and meat marketing 
agencies and institutional purchasers. 
The USDA said the majority of the 
views received were for continuance of 
the Federal grading of lamb and mut- 
ton. 


NWGA Started Action 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion instigated action on the Federal 
lamb grading question when it submit- 
ted to the Secretary of Agriculture a 
resolution requesting immediate termi- 
nation of the service. The resolution 
was adopted by the NWGA at its 94th 
annual convention at Portland, Oregon 
last January. 

Since that time, NWGA officials have 
been tireless in their efforts to convince 
Department of Agriculture officials 
that lamb and mutton grading was a 
handicap to the entire sheep industry. 
A considerable amount of communica- 
tions—wires and letters—were sent to 
the USDA by the Association, as well 
as many of its members. 

The most recent NWGA action was 
taken by the Executive Committee, meet- 
ing in general session at San Francisco 
June 8 and 9, which wired Secretary 
Benson requesting Federal lamb and 
mutton grading be terminated imme- 
diately. 

Information released by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture indicated many 
groups had opposed the suspension. A 
surprise was the concerted move by all 
three major farm groups—The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Farmers Union and the National 
Grange—to maintain Federal grading. 
It was one of the few times since Sec- 
retary Benson has been in office that 
the three groups were in agreement on 
a major issue. 

Another leading group which opposed 
suspension of lamb grading was the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. The WSMPA had also placed a 
request before the House Small Busi- 
ness Sub-Committee, chairmanned by 
Congressman James Roosevelt of Cal- 
ifornia, requesting an investigation be 
made into the grading suspension re- 
quest on the grounds that it was the 
start of a move to obtain a monopoly 
in the meat industry. 


Josendal Responds 


In response to this action, NWGA 
President Harold Josendal submitted 
the following statement to the House 
Small Business Sub-Committee: 


The National Wool Growers Association 
is the recognized spokesman for the sheep 
industry. It has represented a majority of 
sheep in the United States for the past 93 
years. 

Recently the proposed suspension of lamb 
grading by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture was brought before your committee 
on small business. The problem was pre- 
sented to you as a fight between small and 
large packers. 

Actually, the request for the suspension 
of lamb grading was first requested by the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Lamb Feeders Association. 
These producer organizations feel that it is 
the producer and consumer who are suffer- 
ing from the grading of lamb. 


Two Revisions Failed 


Even after two major revisions of gradin 
standards in recent years, grading of | 
still does not bring the most desirable lamb 
carcasses to market. For all practical pur- 
poses the U. S. Choice grade is the only 
one generally used because a few large 
chains buy nothing but U. S. Choice. No 
packer, large or small, dares buy many 
lambs that they do not expect to grade 
Choice because they must have the market 
outlet of the chain stores who buy 65 per- 
cent of all lamb. Under present standards, 
many of these lambs labeled U. S. Choice 
are wastey and tee: fat—undesirable to 
the consumer and costly to the farmer feed- 


(Continued on next page) 
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er. Frequently by the time a lamb is fat 
enough to be sure to meet the approval of 
the Government grader, it is really too fat 
to be what the consumer wants. Lambs 
are produced to meet the specifications of 
the vernment grader. We feel the only 
solution to the problem is the suspension 
of all Jamb grading. 

Please understand that we are asking for 
the suspension of lamb grading only. With 
lamb being consumed at the rate of only 
4.5 pounds per capita, compared with 80 
pounds per capita of beef consumed, there 


is a comparatively narrow outlet for lamb. 
The wide outlet for beef provides a market 
for every grade and class nationwide. 

In fact, it is our feeling that in this thin 
market, the use of Government grading 
gives large buyers a distinct advantage to 
the detriment of the producer. Because of 
their purchases on the basis of Government 
grade by sealed bid or telephone, they are 
able to secure the lowest possible price. We 
suspect that this practice drives down the 
market, regardless of whether the sale is 
made by a large or small processor. 


We believe that when grading of lamb 
is suspended market conditions on lamb will 
improve to the advantage of producers, all 
processors and consumers. 


Future NWGA and industry plans 
concerning the Federal grading prob- 
lem have not definitely been deter- 
mined. However, groups supporting the 
suspension proposal have scheduled 
several meetings in the near future to 
determine action on the matter. 


Meat Board Holds Annual Meeting at Chicago 


HE National Live Stock and Meat 

Board held its 36th annual meeting 
at Chicago, June 19, and attracted 400 
representatives of all branches of the 
livestock and meat industry. 

During the gathering the Meat Board 
issued a “fact sheet’ which reviewed 
pertinent facts— the makeup purpose 
and program—about the Board, giving 
a general idea of the manner in which 
this all-industry organization functions. 

“The board was founded by the live- 
stock and meat industry some 36 years 
ago,” the fact sheet states. Set up as 
a non-profit service organization, it is 
operated by the industry and functions 
in the interest of the nation’s livestock 
growers and feeders, livestock market- 
ing agencies, meat packers, meat re- 
tailers and the operators of public 
eating establishments. 


Directory Breakdown Given 


“The directory is drawn from all seg- 
ments of the livestock and meat indus- 
try. This group of 30 persons formu- 
lates the policies and guides the 
program of the board. The directors, 
appointed by associations they repre- 
sent, serve without remuneration. Rep- 
resentation is divided as _ follows: 
livestock growers and feeders, 16; live- 
stock marketing interests, five; meat 
packers, four; meat retailers, four; and 
restaurateurs, one. 

“The staff is under the supervision 
of a general manager. It is made up 
of personnel trained in many lines of 
endeavor consistent with the aims of 
the organization. There are eight de- 
partments, each with activities in its 
specific field and all working together 
for a common cause. 

“The board is working for the indus- 
try through a diversified program of 
promotion, education, information and 
research on meat. Through research it 
is uncovering new scientific facts to 
strengthen the position of meat as an 
essential food. Through promotion, ed- 
ucation and information it is carrying 
these facts to the nation. 
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“The program of the board is financed 
by voluntary contributions from live- 
stock growers and feeders, and packers. 
Collections from livestock growers and 
feeders are made at the time livestock 
is sold. Participating packers contrib- 
ute on their slaughter on the same 
basis as growers and feeders. 

“Contributions from growers and 
feeders are made on the following per 
head basis: cattle two cents; hogs two- 
thirds cent; calves two-thirds cent; 
sheep and lambs two-fifths cent. These 
amounts are matched by participating 
packers. The market agency handling 
the livestock serves the industry by 
making collections from growers and 
feeders and submitting the funds for 
the board’s programs.” 

During the meeting the NLS&MB 
also issued a report on its meat pro- 
motion activity. 

According to the report, 697 in-person 
lecture-demonstrations on meat cook- 
ery, meat cutting and carving, and 
meat nutrition were presented by the 


board’s meat specialists, home econ- 
omists and nutritionists in 315 cities 
and communities of 42 States and 


Washington D. C. in the fiscal year of 
1958-59. 

These included 417 programs for con- 
sumer groups such as homemakers, 
high school and college students, serv- 
ice clubs, civic organizations and 
church groups. 

There were a total of 280 programs 
for professional or trade groups, such 
as home economists, teachers, meat re- 
tailers, packers and_ restaurateurs, 
school lunch personnel, extension serv- 
ice specialists, dietitians, nurses, nu- 
tritionists, institutional feeding groups, 
farmers and ranchers and others within 
the industry. 

These programs are designed to pre- 
sent up-to-date meat facts which those 
in attendance can put to use in their 
businesses and professions and which 
they, in return, can pass along to con- 
sumers. 

Five-day meat information schools, 
designed specifically to assist consumer 


education workers, were conducted by 
the board in seven States last year. By 
means of these programs, the board 
emphasizes the natural advantages of 
planning nutritionally adequate meals 
around meat because of the variety of 
cuts and meat available and due to the 
abundance of essential protein, vita- 
mins and minerals in the food products 
which are derived from cattle, hogs and 
sheep. The programs are highlighted 
by interesting demonstrations of meat 
cutting or cookery or both. 

Particular attention is given to sub- 
jects in which consumers have become 
especially interested, such as outdoor 
cookery, reducing diets, better break- 
fasts, meat for Christmas and seasonal 
supplies. 

These programs make lasting friends 
for meat by showing how to get satis- 
factory results in buying, storing, cook- 
ing and carving meats through the use 
of correct and proven techniques. 


Special Program for Negroes 


In addition to its other educational 
meat programs, the board also has a 
special project involving meat programs 
for Negroes of the Southern States. The 
board feels it is important that meat 
and lard facts be taken to this very 
important segment of the population, 
not only because they are consumers, 
but also because they buy and prepare 
meat for millions of others each year. 

During the NLS&MB meeting, the 
retirement of R. B. Davis, director of 
the Meat Board’s department of infor- 
mation was announced. Mr. Davis, who 
stepped down from his post July 1, after 
36 years of service to the livestock and 
meat industry, was recognized for the 
essential and effective roll he has played 
in the board’s program of general meat 
promotion. 

The first staff member of the board, 
Mr. Davis was cited for the qualities, 
skills and knowledge he has, which 
“added to the stature, substance and 
effectiveness of the board and its pro- 
gram for meat.” 
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Referendum Presents 


Chance to Voice Opinion 


HE referendum vote announced for 

September is an opportunity for 
every owner of sheep to express his 
opinion regarding Section 708, the 
“self-help provision” of the National 
Wool Act. 


With the incentive level and pay- 
ments to growers for the 1958 market- 
ing year at an all-time high due to 
depressed prices for wool, it appears 
most evident more promotion is not 
amiss. 


There have been many unfavorable 
comments in the press and from a large 
number of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington critical of agricul- 
ture, claiming farmers have not tried 
to do something for themselves. Wool 
growers, in overwhelmingly approving 
Section 708 on the first referendum, 
showed the general public and Govern- 
ment officials in Washington sheepmen 
were willing to de something them- 
selves to broaden the markets for their 
products—wool and lambs. 


I am most confident the greater per- 
centage of Idaho wool growers will 
again take time to vote in September. 


In my own opinion this is a “must.” 
We, as an industry, cannot afford to be 
unconcerned about a matter of such 
great importance. We should all take 
advantage of this opportunity afforded 
us in the vote on Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act. 
—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 
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M. P. Espil 
Arizona 


W. P. Rickard 
California 





Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Don Fulton 
Montana 





J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


Lance Sears 
Texas 


Pencil Shrink Essential 


to Clear Price Picture 


ECENT announcements that the 

Packers and,Stock Yards Branch of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is considering outlawing “pen- 
cil shrinking” of livestock in country 
buying make me wonder where these 
marketing experts got their training. 


Anyone whose acquaintance with 
livestock goes beyond watching an oc- 
casional TV _ western knows that 
weighing condition is one of the basic 
factors determining the value of live- 
stock on the hoof. No regulation of 
P&SY is going to change this fact. 


Two arguments seem to make up the 
case for outlawing pencil shrink. The 
first is that buyers may ask for more 
shrink than they need. This is certain- 
ly true, but it is also true that a buyer 
may offer a lower price than his com- 
petition will pay, and the seller is not 
obliged to accept either the price or the 
weighing condition if he thinks he can 
do better. Certainly, the producer is in 
a better position than anyone else to 
know what is to his advantage. This 
argument simply reflects the belief, 
current in many branches of Govern- 
ment, that the stockman is not com- 
petent to make his way through life 
without guidance from the “Great 
White Father.” 








L. Elton Gent Wilbur F. Wilson 
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Guy L. Arbogast R. A. Smiley 
Oregon South Dakota 
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William McGregor J. Norman Stratton 
Washington Wyoming 


The second argument is that animals 
are sold in central markets on un- 
shrunk weights and this should also 
be the case in the country. This seems 
to imply that buyers do not take shrink 
into consideration when buying at cen- 
tral markets. This is ridiculous. The 
only value slaughter animals have on 
the hoof is the value of the meat and by- 
products that can be made from them, 
in other words, their yield. 

Any buyer, on any market, must make 
his price on the basis of his estimate 
of yield. In the country he may adjust 
the yield to fit the price. At a central 
market he adjusts the price to fit the 
yield. The results to the producer are 
identical. It makes no_ difference 
whether the price is shrunk or the live- 
stock are shrunk. 

Outlawing pencil shrink would cer- 
tainly confuse the price picture in the 
country. Let’s look at an example: 

Suppose a lamb buyer is instructed 
to buy lambs to cost not more than 44 
cents dressed. If he buys a load of 
lambs that will yield 50 percent he 
can pay 22 cents for them, disregarding 
all other costs. If the lambs have an 
especially good weighing condition, 
however, and he estimates that they will 
yield 52 percent, he can pay 22.9 cents 
and still have them cost 44 cents hung 
up. If the lambs have a heavy fill and 
will only yield 47 percent he can pay 
only 20.7 cents alive if he is going to 
hang them up for 44 cents. 

In this example, the price for the 
same kind of lambs, on the same day, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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NWGA Executive Committee Meets at Palo Alto: 


Reports on Grading, Disease, Other Vital Issues 


HE annual meeting of the National 
Wool Growers Association Execu- 
tive Committee was held July 9 and 10 
at Rickey’s Studio Inn, Palo Alto, Cal- 
ifornia. 
NWGA Harold Josendal 
Committee mem- 
session of the 


President 
welcomed Executive 
bers to the opening 
gathering July 9. 
The first matter of business on the 
agenda was the reading of the petition 
for entry into the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association submitted in behalf of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion by NMWGA President Floyd W. 
Lee. The Executive Committee unani- 
mously approved the application for 
entry and extended its sincere welcome 
to the wool growers of New Mexico. 


Lamb Grading Discussed 


An item of major interest and con- 
cern to sheepmen—suspension of Fed- 
eral lamb grading—-was also discussed 
during the opening session. Following 
the discussion, the committee expressed 
general concern over delays by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in reaching 
a decision on lamb grading suspension. 

The third postponement of the clos- 
ing date for interested persons to file 
their views on the lamb grading sus- 
pension issue was termed “quite un- 
necessary” by the committee. 

Also in the opening session, William 
McGregor, president, Washington Wool 
Growers Association, gave a_ report 
from the NWGA lamb committee. Fol- 
lowing the report a committee of three, 
consisting of President Josendal; Don 
Clyde, immediate past NWGA presi- 
dent; and J. R. Broadbent, Utah Wool 
Growers Association president, was se- 
lected to meet with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson and _ other 
USDA officials concerning the frequent 
delays on the lamb grading issue. 


Wire Sent to USDA 


During the opening session, the fol- 
lowing wire was sent to Secretary 
Benson: 

“The National Wool Growers Evxecu- 
tive Committee in meeting July 9 and 10 
at Palo Alto, California, discussed at 
considerable length the elimination of 
Federal grading of lamb. The National 
Wool Growers Association is unanimous 
in its sincere belief that Federal grading 
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Members of the Executive Committee who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the group at Palto Alto, California, are pictured enjoying a 
luncheon in between business sessions. 


of lamb is detrimental to the sheep in- 
dustry. It deplores the continued succes- 
sive delays regarding the removal of 
lamb grading. The Executive Committee 
hereby unanimously requests the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to immediately an- 
nounce the termination of Federal lamb 
grading.” 

The committee also heard a report 
from Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh covering a wide range of Asso- 
ciation activities undertaken in behalf 
of the sheep industry. The report in- 
cluded information on: 


Grading Report Given 


Work to secure suspension of Federal 
lamb grading. It was indicated that 
delays in the grading suspension deci- 
sion have clouded the main grading 
issue, since nothing has been said about 
the adverse effect of grading on lamb 
producers and feeders. There are also 
indications that Congressman James 
Roosevelt of California, head of the 
House Small Business Sub-committee, 
may demand an investigation into the 
entire issue. 

A shipment of 30,000 live lambs from 
Australia due to arrive in the United 
States July 27. (See page 10 of this 
issue.) Doctors Clarkson and Heemstra 
of the USDA were contacted in Wash- 
ington concerning the legality of issu- 
ing entry permits for these lambs. They 
indicated permits had to be granted 
because the Department found all 
health requirements had been met. 

The possibility of additional hearings 
being scheduled in the near future on 
the Wilderness Preservation Bill. In- 


dications are the hearings would be 
limited to Government witnesses only. 
It is further rumored the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Interior, who were opposed to the pro- 
posed measure in its original form, now 
would be willing to go along with it, 
providing certain concessions and 
changes were made. 

Work to have requested funds re- 
stored to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for use by its Packers and Stock 
Yards Branch which originally had 
been cut in the House of Representa- 
tives. The NWGA wired 26 western 
Senators asking for their assistance in 
this matter. As a final result, some 
$60,000 was restored to the P&S branch 
for additional enforcement work. 

Appearance before the sub-committee 
of the House Agricultural Committee 
to support HR-7317, which would give 
the USDA a stronger hand in guarding 
against introduction of communicable 
livestock diseases from foreign coun- 
tries. At present, a companion bill 
S-864 has been favorably reported out 
by the Senate Agricultural Committee. 


Disease Work Successful 


Work to obtain funds for sheep 
scabies eradication. In mid June the 
Senate approved $35,000 for scab erad- 
ication work. This was later retained 
by the Conference Committee of both 
houses. Although insufficient to ini- 
tiate a complete scabies eradication 
project, the $35,000 appropriation is a 
sizeable beginning to the clean-up cam- 
paign. 

Efforts to keep a close watch on the 
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outcome of the bill to provide for so- 
called prevailing wages for sheep 
shearers. Although no action has been 
taken on this measure, the Sheep 
Shearers Union is reported pushing for 
early action on the matter. 

Work to secure passage of the 
Smathers-Keogh-Simpson Bill to pro- 
vide for a tax free retirement program 
for self employed individuals. 

Following the report of Secretary 
Marsh, the committee also heard re- 
ports from Mr. McGregor, J. K. Sexton, 
R. A. Smiley and Farrell T. Wankier, 
oP: 


McGregor Presents Report 


In reporting on the American Farm 
Bureau conference at Chicago, Mr. 
McGregor said the meeting was largely 
a general discussion of sheep industry 
problems. The only sheep producer in 
attendance at the conference, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor said the Farm Bureau proposed 
calling a meeting at which all branches 
of the sheep industry would be invited 
to attend. The meeting would be de- 
signed to work out solutions for sheep 
industry problems. 

Mr. Sexton reported on the work of 
the Wool Bureau. He pointed out the 
substantial increase in wool consump- 
tion during recent months as proof that 
wool promotion efforts are paying off. 
The Wool Bureau is actively engaged 
in the promotion of wool and wool prod- 
ucts and a National wool publicity cam- 
paign is currently under way, he added. 

Mr. Smiley, chairman of the NWGA 
Infectious Disease Committee, reported 
several steps had been taken toward 
initiating an all-out scab eradication 
program. He cited the $35,000 Congres- 
sional appropriation for scab eradica- 
tion work as the start of a “roll back” 
system which would provide a gradual 
moving back (eradication) from the 
eastern border of western areas now 
considered scab free. 


Wool Grower Supplement Proposed 


A report on a mid-month bulletin to 
supplement the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER was given by Mr. Wankier, 
assistant NWGA secretary. The pub- 
lication, he said, would be designed to 
get important and timely industry news 
items and other information into the 
hands of individual producers as quick- 
ly as possible. Following Mr. Wankier’s 
presentation the matter of a supple- 
mental publication was discussed at 
length by the Executive Committee. 
However, no action was taken. 

During the morning session, the com- 
mittee also discussed the rapidly in- 
creasing threat of loss of Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service 
lands for grazing use. Desiring to act 
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on the matter, the Committee approved 
sending the following resolution to the 
USDA and the Department of Interior: 

“We strongly oppose the present meth- 
ods of range examination used by the 
U. S. Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management. We request the pres- 
ent methods be reviewed by practical 
livestock operators and impartial groups 
such as private range consultants or 
State universities or colleges. 

“We request such a committee be se- 
lected and their practical knowledge of 
proper range evaluation be embodied in 
an improved method of range analysis.” 

Due to the danger of increased im- 
ports of live lambs and dressed lamb 
carcasses from foreign countries, the 
Executive Committee authorized Presi- 
dent Josendal to appoint a committee to 
meet with the Australian and New Zea- 
land Meat Boards in an effort to cut 
lamb imports. Appointed were Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, Mr. Broadbent, and James 
Baucus of Montana. 

At a luncheon, Lee R. Sinclair, de- 
partment director, Livestock Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, pre- 
sented his Department’s views concern- 
ing proposed changes in the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act. 


Department Aware of Problems 


The Department is aware of problems 
facing sheepmen and will do everything 
possible to alleviate some of them, Mr. 
Sinclair said. He added facts were re- 
quired before action could be taken on 
any matter by the Department. 

Immediately following the session 
with Mr. Sinclair, the committee re- 
convened in meeting and voted to 
oppose USDA’s interpretation of that 
portion of the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act relating to pencil shrink on live- 
stock sales. 

During the afternoon session of the 
opening day, Dr. Arthur G. Boyd, as- 
sistant director, California State De- 
partment of Agriculture, presented 
information concerning the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association’s decision to 
add livestock representatives to its 
executive committee. The proposal pro- 
vides for eight delegates to the com- 
mittee, two from each of the four 
districts in the country. NWGA officers 
were authorized to appoint members 
from each district to represent the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Canadian Sheep Embargo Asked 


In connection with committee dis- 
cussion on the livestock disease bills— 
HR-7317 and S-864—which would give 
the USDA a stronger hand in guarding 
against introduction of communicable 
livestock diseases into the United 
States, the Executive Committee unan- 
imously voted to ask for an immediate 


embargo on Canadian sheep until 
scrapie had been eradicated. 

During the afternoon session of the 
opening day of the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting, committee members also 
engaged in discussion concerning in- 
centive levels and the National Wool 
Act. The Act specifically provides that 
an incentive level will be set each year 
by the USDA. 

In concurrence with this, the com- 
mittee directed its members concerned 
with the incentive level to ask that the 
figure be set at not less than 62 cents 
for the 1960 marketing year. 


Sheep Shearers Appear 


Before entering the opening session 
of the second day of committee meet- 
ings, representatives of the Sheep 
Shearers Union outlined a proposed 
amendment to the National Wool Act 
which would provide so-called prevail- 
ing wages for sheep shearers. Before 
hearing the union’s views concerning 
the matter, President Josendal made it 
clear the Executive Committee could 
not be a negotiating organization which 
could officially represent all sheepmen 
in the matter. 

When the third session of the Exec- 
utive Committee officially opened, com- 
mittee members voted to oppose any 
action that would lead to the elimina- 
tion of present trailer car privileges 
on wool shipments. Under the present 
method a carload of wool with an over- 
flow in a trailer may all be shipped at 
the same rate. Under the new rail pro- 
posal, the amount in a new trailer 
would have to be shipped at a higher 
rate. 

One of the most important items 
handled during the two-day meeting 
was discussion and planning for the 
forthcoming referendum on lamb and 
wool promotion by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Referendum Supported 


It was strongly urged by President 
Josendal, with the backing of all State 
organizations, that a thorough coverage 
of producers be made in a real effort to 
bring forth a favorable vote in the 
September referendum. Various meth- 
ods of contacting producers were dis- 
cussed. It was generally decided that 
the best method would be personal 
contact, with a personal letter as second 
choice of the committee members in 
attendance. 

In other matters, George K. Hislop, 
NWGA vice president and chairman of 
the Organizational and Membership 
Committee, recommended certain 
changes in the Association constitution 
which would allow entry into the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR THE 44th ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Entries Total 1,154 


Buy Them in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah - - - August 19 & 20 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19 


Columbias, Whitefaced Crossbreds 
Targhees, Panamas and Rambovillets 


184 COLUMBIAS 


Reg- 

Single istered Range 

Studs Rams Rams 
Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah sal out. -- 20 
Elkington Brothers—idaho Falls, Idaho ‘ 5 5 
Handley, E. J.—McMinnville, Oregon ; : ; — 5 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah 20 
Hanson, Mark B.—Spanish Fork, Utah........... - 20 
Howey, Vernon D.—Center, Colorado...........-...c.000eecerenee 5 
Kaiser, A. C.—Monte Vista, Colorado ; 5 
Killian, Byron—Salem, Utah............................--- biteones - 10 
Rhoades, A. Foster—Hanna, Utah... ibpetiniiaaeaccsomsests 5 
Shown, R. J.—Monte Vista, Colorado... = —_ 15 
State College of Washington—Pullman, Weshington. eee 2 
Thomas, Pete & Garth—Malad, Idaho................... on 20 
Utah State University—togan, Utah 
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Barton, Lee R.—Manti, Utah..._................ 
Beal, John H.—Cedar City, Utoh........... 
Christensen & Sons, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah 


15 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 
Cokeville, Wyoming........ Ns deeaisnchinceten em 


Covey & Dayton 


10 RAMBOUILLET-TARGHEE CROSSBREDS 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah........... — 


11 TARGHEES 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Co.—Anaconda, Montana... 


57 PANAMAS 


SOR, IN UOTE, CII sissies cnncesessccoccesctcsegncnenees 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho................ 

Linford, A. R.—Raymond, Idaho.... we : 
Meuleman & Sons, Harry—Rupert, Idaho... 

University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho 


296 RAMBOUILLETS 


Bagley, Voyle—Aurora, Utah ane 
Beal & Sons, George L.—Ephraim, Utah...............-........... é 
Beal, John H.—Cedar City, Utah... call 
Christensen & Sons, F. R. Ephraim, Utah 
Christensen, Revel E.—Ephraim, Utah 
Christensen & Sons, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah 
Davis, Lloyd N.—Brigham City, Utah......0......2..- enone 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah 
Jensen & Son, Harold M.—E€phraim, Utah 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc.— 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah....................... 
Neilson Sheep Company—E€Ephraim, Utah 
Olsen, Clifford—Ephraim, Utah 
Rasmussen, Gary E.—Ephraim, Utah....... 
Utah State University—togan, Utah.........0...00...... eee 
Williams, Raleigh——Spanish Fork, Utah. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 


Hampshires, Suffolk-Hampshire 
Crossbreds and Suffolks 


86 HAMPSHIRES 


Reg- 

Single istered Range 

Studs Rams Rams 
College of Southern Utah—-Cedar City, Utah 
Donohoe, Mary—Fishtail, Montana 
Eastman, Jack—Provo, Utah 
Elkington Brothers—tdaho Falls, Idaho 
Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon... 
Matthews Brothers—Ovid, Idaho 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co.—Anaconda, Montana 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
State College of Washington—Pullman, Washington........ 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho..................sececceeceeeeeee 
Utah State University—Logan, Utah....................eccesssceeeeeee 








95 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho 
Burroughs, B. B.—Homedale, Idaho. 
Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Covey & Dayton—Cokeville, Wy 
McCoy, W. E.—Buhl, Idaho 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 

Olsen, Norman G.—Spanish Fork, Utah 

Rhoades, A. Foster—Hanna, Utah... 

Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, ‘Colorado... os 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho....................220.--sscssecseoeeee 
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Cambridge, Idaho........ 

Beatty, R. B.—-Twin Falls, Idaho 

Becker, M. W.—Rupert, Idaho ; 

Blakley, Roy C.—Cambridge, Idaho....................0...1--sseerees 
Burroughs, 8. B.—H dale, Idaho 

Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho... 

Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, ‘Utah... 

Carlsen & Sons, C. N.—Ovid, Idaho 
Coble, F. A. & Marian M.—Winters, California.................. 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah 

Fairbanks Livestock Co.—Salt Lake City, Utah 

Finch & Sons, H. L.—Soda Springs, Idaho 

Hall, George—Nephi, Utah.. 
Hays & Son, J. R.—Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Howland & Son, Mrs. Chas.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Howland, Lawson—Cambridge, Idaho 

Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City, Oregon ott 
Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon...... 
Hymas & Sons, Reed S.—Ovid, Idaho 

Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah..... 3 

Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc.—Carey, idaho... 

Moon, Myrthen N.—Tabiona, Utah... 

Nissen, Frank W.—Esparto, Californie... 

Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 

Olsen, Norman G.—Spanish Fork, Utah 

Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho 

University of Wyoming—Laramie, Wyoming 

Wankier, Farrell T.—Levan, Utah 

Warfield, L. D.—Cambridge, Idaho 

Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho 


Armacost, Earl 
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The National Wool Grower 





Alo On T, ap at the National 
—These Two Ti op Attractions: 


7th National Wool Show 
and 


Annual Lamb Barbecue 


NTRIES for the seventh annual Na- 

tional Wool Show are being received 
from most of the Western States, ac- 
cording to Show Manager Russell R. 
Keetch. Mr. Keetch is also wool and 
sheep extension specialist at Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. 

As usual, the National Wool Show, 
a companion event to the National Ram 
Sale, will be held in conjunction with 
the sale at the Livestock Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah, August 19 and 20. 

“The Wool Show, which was held for 
the first time in 1953, is continually 
gaining interest and prestige. Each 
year the number of top-quality fleeces 
entered in the show increases; we ex- 
pect to have another outstanding and 
beneficial show during 1959,” Mr. 
Keetch said. 

A special feature attraction to the 
1959 National Wool Show will be a dis- 
play from the Mt. Haggin Livestock 
Company, Anaconda, Montana. 


Sheepmen entering the National Wool Show 
will once again be vying for a number of 
prizes and trophies, including the Grand 
Champion Fleece award presented annually 
by the National Wool Growers Association. 
Last year, as shown above, the award was 
presented to Mt. Haggin Livestock Com- 
pany. 


August, 1959 


Mt. Haggin, winner of the Grand 
Champion trophy at the 1958 National 
Wool Show, will put on display several 
articles of clothing which were manu- 
factured from its 1958 Grand Champion 
fleece. 

The articles of clothing were espe- 
cially made for Mt. Haggin Livestock 
Company and have been widely used 
throughout the United States this year 
as a promotion for wool. 

Cash prizes, trophies and ribbons will 
again be presented to owners of winning 
fleeces at the show. The following tro- 
phy presentations will be made during 
the two-day event: 

Grand Champion fleece by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; 

Reserve Champion fleece by the 
Western Wool Handlers Association ; 

Best Columbia fleece by the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association of America; 

Best Panama fleece by the American 
Panama Registry Association; 

Best Rambouillet fleece by the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation; 

Best Targhee fleece by the U. S. 
Targhee Sheep Association. 

Persons interested in entering fleeces 
in the National Wool Show may do so 
until Friday, August 14, entry deadline. 

Judges for the Wool Show have not, 
as yet, been announced. 


NOTHER companion feature to the 

44th annual National Ram Sale and 
one widely looked forward to by Inter- 
mountain sheepmen—the Hickory Pit 
Lamb Barbecue—is again among the 
feature attractions scheduled in con- 
junction with the sale. 

The barbecue, a favorite among both 
sale consignors and buyers, is sched- 
uled to be held at Ogden Municipal 
Stadium, August 19 at 7 p.m. Sponsors 
of this event are the Ogden Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


The two groups indicate plans are 
being made to make this year’s menu 
the most outstanding ever. Of course, 
feature attraction on the barbecue 
menu will be lamb. There will also be 
all the trimmings to go along with the 
main dish. 


“The barbecue affords an excellent 
opportunity for consignors and buyers 
to get together at a social gathering. 
It is hoped that everyone attending the 
sale will take the time to enjoy the bar- 
becue,” Ram Sale Manager Edwin E. 
Marsh said. 


Tickets for the barbecue will be on 
sale at the Coliseum during the Na- 
tional Ram Sale, but may also be ob- 
tained at the Ogden Municipal Stadium 
at the time of the barbecue. 


Sheepmen planning to attend the sale 
are urged to include both the barbecue 
and the National Wool Show on their 
schedule. 


The main social attraction of the annual 
National Ram Sale is the old fashioned 
hickory pit lamb barbecue, which regularly 
draws hundreds of persons to Ogden Muni- 
cipal Stadium where the event is held. Part 
of the large crowd attending last year’s bar- 
becue is shown above. 
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selected from the large band of mammoth bucks pic- 
tured above. The Hays outfit did well with its first 
consignment last year. 


Making their second appearance at the National Ram 
Sale will be J. R. Hays and Son of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
The Hay’s consignment to the 1959 National will be 


Tour Reveals an Abundance 
of Quality Rams Avatlable 


for Annual National Ram Sale 


ID June had arrived before the annual tour of the 
- ram country was begun by the National Ram Sale 
staff for the purpose of inspecting sale consignments for 
this year. 

Making the tour were NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Associate Editor Jack F. DeMann and National Wool 
Growers Association Assistant Secretary Farrell  T. 
Wankier, Jr. They found National Ram Sale consignors 
busy making preparations for the sale. 


Much to their delight, the two representatives also 
found prospective sale offerings coming along well. 


Throughout northern areas, consignors had_ been 
blessed by adequate rainfall and relatively warm weather. 
Feed was coming along well and was, for the most part, 


in abundance. 


Mt. Haggin Live- 
stock Company, a 
long time consignor 
to the National, will 
once again have a 
number of top rams 
at the Sale. Pictured 
at the left is Dr. H. 
E. Ferguson, Mt. 
Haggin Manager, and 
a prize hampshire 
buck. Renowned for 
its wool breeding, a 
few of Mt. Haggin 
trophies and _ blue 
ribbons won during 
1958-59 are shown in 
the picture. 


In southern areas, however, it was a different picture 
weatherwise. Rains had been almost entirely absent; 
water supplies were critically low; feed was short. De- 
spite the water problem, rams in southern areas were 
coming along well—thanks to the foresight and planning 
of consignors. 

Although still two months before sale time, bucks in 
both northern and southern areas were in excellent con- 
dition—coming along well and promising to be at least 
as good as any National Ram Sale offerings have ever 
been. 

In talking to breeders, it was discovered that the ma- 
jority of them have aimed for more scientifically sound 
breeding methods in an effort to give sheepmen the type 
rams they both need and want. 


All indications at the time of the tour pointed toward 
the presence of outstanding offerings at the 44th annual 
National Rom Sale. Latest calculations indicate some 


1,150 rams of most leading breeds will “go on the block” 
when the National gets under way at the Ogden Livestock 
Coliseum, August 19 and 20. 

Certainly, sheepmen are assured of having a sufficient 
number of quality rams available from which to select 
their needs. 

Although photographs of all offerings could not be 
obtained, most consignors were contacted and pictures 
of their prospective sale offerings were secured. 

For the benefit of sheepmen planning to attend the 
sale, the next seven pages contain photographs of rams 
to be offered at the National Ram Sale this year. The 
pictures speak for themselves. 
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JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 
For many years, the Madsen Rambouillet flock has been 
famous for its quality rams. (See photo at right.) This year’s 
visit with Manager Frank Swensen in Mt. Pleasant and 
the inspection of the rams again pointed out to us the 
reason for the Madsen Rambouillet reputation. 


HAROLD JENSEN & SON, Ephraim, Utah: Two stud prospects 
from the Harold Jensen & Son band are pictured at the left. 
The Jensens, Harold & son, Jay, are up and coming breed- 
ers and can be counted on each year to bring an out- 
standing consignment of bucks to the National. Jensen 
rams are of a type well received by sheepmen—big-boned, 
rugged, fine-wooled and ready for service. 


F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS, Ephraim, Utah: The Christensen 
name has long been associated with quality Rambouillets. 
The picture at the right shows the large flocks from which 
F. R. Christensen & Sons will be able to take their top bucks 
for consignment to the National Ram Sale. A long record 
of dependability is associated with the Christensen name. 


SPANISH FARMS, Spanish Fork, Utah: Pictured at the left 
is a photo taken early in June of the Rambouillet offerings 
which will be consigned to the National Ram Sale this year 
by Spanish Farms. Raleigh Williams, a newcomer to the 
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1958 National, aims to make his 1959 consignment even 
better than his first consignment to the National last year. 
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a 
Ephraim, Utah, Rambouillet consignors to the National Ram an AS “hie : ~ . cr 
Sale is S. E. Christensen & Sons, whose rams are pictured at a 

the right. The Christensens are long time veteran consign- 

ors to the National. Their current consignment will be 

selected from these rams. They indicate their best will be 

Ogden bound in August. 
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GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS, Ephraim, Utah: 
Carrying on the flock built up over many years 
by George Beal, are Mrs. George Beal and her 
son, Stanley. Beal Rambouillets have topped 
the National Ram Sale on several occasions. 
The photo of the ram above shows the size of 


a Beal Rambouillet. 


MARK HANSON, Spanish Fork, Utah: Large, 
rugged Columbias are the type for which 
Mark Hanson is well known. These rams (see 
photo below) produce big, healthy lambs with 
dense fleeces. 


WYNN S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah: An- 
other familiar name to National Ram Sale 
buyers is that of Wynn Hansen. Wynn has 
been bringing bucks to the National longer 
than he cares to remember. During these years 
his offerings have built up an outstanding 
reputation of satisfactory service. (See picture 
below) 
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CLIFFORD OLSEN, Ephraim, Utah: Each 


year Cliff’s Rambouillets get bigger and better. 
The photo above, which shows two of the Olsen 
offerings scheduled to be consigned to the 
National Ram Sale, is evidence of the quality 
rams Cliff produces. His 1959 National con- 
signment should once again be outstanding. 


“ 


VOYLE BAGLEY, Aurora, Utah: Two Bagley 
bucks are pictured above. They will be part 
of Voyle’s consignment to the National Ram 
Sale in August. Long known for the quality 
wool produced by his Rambouillets, Voyle has 
another outstanding group of rams ready for 
this year’s National. 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, Logan, Utah: 
Professor Doyle Matthews of the USU Animal 
Husbandry Department, is shown below holding 
a rugged Columbia ram. The buck is another 
of the long line of quality rams produced by 
USU and brought to the National Ram Sale 
each year. 
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BOB SHOWN, Monte Vista, Colorado: Last year, Bob produced ELKINGTON BROTHERS, Idaho Falls, Idaho: The Elkington 
the top selling ram sold at the National Ram Sale. From the Brothers run their sheep in the mountain country east of Idaho 
looks of the photo above, his 1959 consignment should once again Falls. Here these sheep learn to rough it and when they enter 
sell among the price leaders. Shown rams have a reputation of the sales ring, the buyer is assured that the Elkington offerings 
giving outstanding service. are ready to go to work. (See picture above.) 


e 
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PETE AND GARTH THOMAS, Malad, JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho: One of the HARRY MEULEMAN & SONS, Rupert, 
Idaho: In the sales ring at the National, long-time breeders of Panamas, Joe Idaho: Panama ram lambs with smooth 
Thomas Columbias always do themselves Horn has set an outstanding selling rec- finish and fine wool will be consigned 
proud. Pictured above is a Thomas stud ord over the years. Furthermore, top to the National by the Meulemans. The 
prospect for the 1959 National. The fleeces at the National Wool Show an- ram lamb shown above gives an idea of 
Thomas name has long been a symbol nually carry the Horn name. Note the the Meuleman quality. 
of quality in Columbia sheep. size of Joe’s stud prospect pictured above 

—he’s just a lamb! 
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BYRON KILLIAN, Spanish Fork, Utah: a relatively new con- FRED M. LAIDLAW, INC., Muldoon, Idaho: The Laidlaw name 
signor to the National Ram Sale, Byron has been bringing his has long been associated with top-quality Suffoik and Panama 
bucks to the sale since 1957. The picture above shows the type rams, particularly at the National. The Panamas shown above 


of Columbias to be offered under the Killian name at this year’s are the type of quality offerings the Laidlaws have been bring- 
National. ing to the National for many years. Laidlaw Suffolks are of 


equally impressive quality. 
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iEORGE HALL, Nephi, Utah: George Hall 
is another consignor who has been bringing 
bucks to the National for many years. Al- 
hough limited in number, his consignment is 
mot limited in quality, as indicated by the 
photo of the Suffolk ram below. 
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‘ARRELL T. WANKIER, Levan, Utah: 
Among the veteran consignors to the National 
is Farrell Wankier. Buyers have come to rely 
upon the consistent Wankier quality at the 
National. His 1959 consignment should be no 
different—examine the photo of the ram lamb 
shown above. 


M. W. BECKER, Rupert, Idaho: This pro- 
gressive Suffolk breeder is well known for 
his growthy, well-fitted Suffolk rams. The 
buck pictured above is of the same breeding 
as the Becker ram which sold at the National 
in 1954 for $2,550. There is no mistaking the 
quality of Becker bucks. 


H. L. FINCH & SONS, Soda Springs, Idaho: 
Ample amounts of moisture in eastern Idaho 
this year brought feed along rapidly. The 
H. L. Finch & Sons Suffolks look big, rugged 
and ready to go to work—see the picture above. 
As usual the Finch consignment to the Na- 
tional should be outstanding. 


LEE BARTON, Manti, Utah: A new consignor | 
to the National Ram Sale this year is Lee 

Barton. His offerings have sold well at other | 
leading sales. The type of consignment he will 

enter in the National is typified by the Ram- 

bouillet-Columbia crossbred ram_ pictured 

above. 
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ALLEN JENKINS, Newton, Utah: Pictured 
below is the Jenkins ram which topped all 
performers in Utah State University perform- 
ance tests conducted earlier this year. The 
ram, which averaged a daily gain of .93 pound 
will go on the block at the National. 
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L. A. WINKLE & SONS, Filer, Idaho: Leonard and his sons 
have long produced choice quality ram lambs. Even in early 
June, when the above photo was taken, these Winkle ram lambs 
appear smooth-bodied and growthy. 
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Offering 


NORMAN G. OLSEN & SON, Spanish Fork, Utah: 
their first consignment at the National last year were Norman 
Olsen and Son. Norm found ready buyers for his offerings. The 
story should be the same this year—just check the Olsen rams 
pictured above. 


B. B. BURROUGHS, Homedale, Idaho: There is but one word 
to describe the B. B. Burroughs offerings to the 1959 National 
Ram Sale—big. B. B. has been running his bucks in the forest 
near McCall, Idaho. His rams should again be ready for service 
when they enter the sales ring at the National this year. 


August, 1959 
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T. B. BURTON, Cambridge, Idaho: The Burton name is synony- 
mous with big, hardy blackfaced bucks. Burton consignments 
are always of top-quality—bucks are big-boned, rugged and 
uniform. Just take a look at the above photo. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS, Spanish Fork, Utah: Spanish Fork, 


and outstanding Suffolk and Columbia rams are nearly synony- 
mous. Many breeders of quality sheep reside in or near this 


central Utah town. Angel Caras has been raising and consign- 
ing Suffolks to the National for many years. Some of his rams 
are pictured above. Part of his National consignment for 1959 
will be selected from these rams. 


LAWSON HOWLAND, Cambridge, Idaho: For many years, 
Lawson ran his bucks in the Cambridge area. This year he 
moved them on the forest near McCall, Idaho. Living in the 
woods has apparently agreed with the Howland rams—take a 
look at the picture above. 
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EARL ARMACOST, Cambridge, Idaho: A few of Earl’s stud 
prospects for the National are pictured above. It is plain 
to see from the picture at the right that the Armacost offer- 
ings will be big-boned, rugged bucks ready to go to work. 
Earl’s ranch is in the mountains west of Cambridge and his 
rams have plenty of opportunity to “rough it” in the rugged 
range country. 


REED HYMAS, Ovid, Idaho: Some of the big Suffolk bucks 
shown in the picture at the right will be part of the Reed 
Hymas consignment to the 1959 National Ram Sale. The 
Ovid area constantly produces some of the best offerings 
at the National. 


C. N. CARLSEN & SONS, Ovid, Idaho: As evidenced by the 
photo at the left, Chris Carlsen’s Suffolks bound for the 
National this year will be large-bodied and uniform. De- 
spite the serene appearance of the bucks in the picture, 
they were rather spooky; it took about 35 minutes to wind 
up with the picture at the left. 


L. D. WARFIELD, Cambridge, Idaho: “Vern” Warfield en- 
tered his first Suffolk consignment in the National a year 
ago—they did very well pricewise. Like the rest of the 
Cambridge consignors, Vern’s property holdings include a 


large section of rocky, rugged range country. Vern turns 
his raw-boned bucks loose on the range and they come 
off at sale time in the right condition to give service. (See 
the picture at the left.) 


MRS. CHARLES HOWLAND & SON, Cambridge, Idaho: Mrs. 
Howland and Buck have been attempting—and succeeding 
—to carry on the reputation of a top-flight Suffolk breeder 
which Mr. Howland established prior to his death. As 
usual, the Howland consignment to the National this year 
will be comprised of durable and dependable Suffolk rams. 
(See photo at left.) 








R. B. BEATTY, Twin Falls, Idaho: No newcomer to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale is R. B. Beatty. Mr. Beatty has been bring- 
ing rams to the National Sale for many years. His 
consignment may always be depended on to include some 
of the really outstanding Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire 
ram lambs in the sale. His offerings will include some of 
the rams at the right. 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS, Ovid, Idaho: One need only men- 
tion the name Matthews Brothers to immediately connote 
the idea of quality to a buyer. Matthews Brothers’ offerings 
are continually among the top sellers at the National Ram 
Sale. The Matthews Brothers’ 1959 consignment to the 
National will be selected from the group of rams pictured 
at the right. 


OLSEN BROTHERS, Spanish Fork, Utah: There is no need to 
mention how well-known the Olsen Brothers name is or 
to tell of the outstanding reputation Alden and Snell have 
for producing premium quality Suffolks, Hampshires and 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds. The entire Olsen Brothers 
consignment to the 1959 National should be every bit as 
good as their Hamps look in the picture at the right. 


W. E. MC COY, Buhl, Idaho: At the time the picture at the 
left was taken, Abe McCoy indicated he was being plagued 
somewhat by predators. Despite rather heavy losses, Abe 
indicated he would have his usual quality consignment 
ready for sale at the National. 


JACK EASTMAN, Provo, Utah: Jack again had a consign- 
ment at the 1958 National Ram Sale, after being forced 
out of the 1957 sale by an illness. His 1958 Ram Sale 
offerings did well. If the picture at the left is any indication 
of the quality of the Eastman consignment for the 1959 
sale, it should find ready buyers. 





Arizona Wool Growers Elect New Officers; 





Convention Urged to Support Promotions 


S the gavel rapped closing at an inter- 

esting and well-attended Arizona 
Wool Growers convention, the State 
Association found itself with a new 
president—M. P. (Pete) Espil. 

Mr. Espil, who had been Association 
vice president, replaced R. W. (Bob) 
Lockett, who had directed AWGA af- 
fairs for many years. The Association 
extended its sincere appreciation to 
Mr. Lockett and acknowledged his 
leadership and ability. 

In other balloting for Association 
offices, Cliff Dobson was elected vice 
president, assuming the office vacated 
by Mr. Espil. Five directors were also 
named: Guner Thude, Phillip Echever- 
ria, A. J. Sinnott, Juan Aleman and Mr. 
Lockett. 


Many Attend Sessions 


Convention sessions were held in the 
Coconino County Courtroom at Flag- 
staff, and attracted sheepmen, bankers, 
government officials and educators. 

Among the guest speakers at the con- 
vention were Don Clyde, president, 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Denver, Colorado; Jerry Sotola, Armour 
and Co., Chicago, Illinois; and Farrell 
T. Wankier, Jr., assistant secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association. 

As opening speaker at the convention, 
Mr. Clyde challenged Arizona sheep- 
men to more effectively promote the 
nation’s sheep industry and its prod- 
ucts. “We have competition because 
other industries have been selling their 
products while we have been standing 
by,” Mr. Clyde said. 

To support his statement he cited the 
case of synthetic goods, which at first, 
were not significant threats to natural 
fibers, but have become so during re- 
cent years due to an intensive ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign 
conducted by producers of synthetic 
fibers. 

Support Promotion Programs 

“The sheep industry will continue to 
produce high-quality meat and wool, 
but it must let consumers know about 
its products,” Mr. Clyde said. He fur- 
ther urged the sheep industry to stand 
behind the lamb and wool promotion 
program. 

Mr. Sotola also emphasized the need 
for advertising, promotion and educa- 
tion. “Educate the people as to the 
true quality of wool and lamb, and Mr. 
Consumer will be clamoring for your 
product,” Mr. Sotola stated. 

Besides reporting on legislative hap- 
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Mr. Lockett Mr. Espil 
Old and New President 


penings, issues confronting the sheep 
industry and information concerning 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Mr. Wankier also emphasized the neces- 
sity of continuing the self-help adver- 
tising and promotion programs set up 
under Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act. 

A feature attraction of the Arizona 
convention was the annual wool grow- 
er’s barbecue, which was again held at 
picturesque Ft. Tuthill, just outside 
Flagstaff. Some 600 to 700 wool grow- 
ers and their friends attended the event. 
The menu included 26 expertly barbe- 
cued lambs, spanish rice, salad and 
beans. Immediately following the bar- 
becue, a dance was held at the National 
Guard Armory at Flagstaff. 


Resolutions Drafted 


During the final session of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers convention, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
approved: 

Unalterably oppose any legislation to 
amend the National Wool Act to provide so- 
called “fair labor standards” for sheep 
shearers. 

Oppose passage of and the principles 
embodied in the so-called “‘Wilderness Bill” 


now before Congress, indicating there is 
now sufficient legislation regarding wilder- 
ness areas, that the proposed bill is a du- 
plication of effort, and would be detrimental 
to the interest of the people of the United 
States. 

Endorsed passage of the Smathers- 
Keogh-Simpson Bill now before Congress, 
which would permit self-employed individ- 
uals to set aside, tax free, funds for retire- 
ment programs. 

Oppose legislation now before Congress 
which would provide for so-called humane 
trapping regulations, which specify animals 
or birds must be captured painlessly or 
killed instantly and traps must be inspected 
every 24 hours. 

Endorsed S-864 and HR-7317, which pro- 
posed legislation would provide greater 
protection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of diseases of livestock and 
poultry. 

Heartily commended Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson for his proposal 
to suspend Federal lamb grading on August 
1, and expressed the hope that nothing 
would interfere with lamb grading suspen- 
sion on that date. 

Unalterably opposed any Department of 
Labor regulations concerning specific stand- 
ards of housing, transportation and wages 
of migratory farm labor as proposed by 
the Department in the Federal Register of 
May 1. 

Requested Congress transfer the admin- 
istration of Public Law 78, dealing with 
Mexican Labor, to the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, which normally 
administers the entry of all other aliens 
into the United States. 

Respectfully requested the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion to make full use of all powers they now 
have to limit or prohibit imports of lamb. 

Asked that imports of meat conform to 
the same inspection and killing standards 
enforced on domestic producers, processors 
and packing plants. 

Asked that any pre-packaged meat or 
processed meat products be inspected to 
conform to rigid food and drug regulations 
of the United States, and suggested costs 
of inspection and supervision be born by 
exporting countries. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Part of the large group of persons who attended the annual barbecue 
of the Arizona Wool Growers convention are shown above under the 


mammoth pines of Ft. Tuthill. 
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NWGA Constitution Changes Urged to Attract New Members 


By GEORGE K. HISLOP 
Chairman, Organization and Membership Committee 


N the past, several attempts have been made to interest 

Eastern and Midwestern States in affiliating with the 
National Wool Growers Association, since the Association 
moved west with the sheep population. An attempt was 
made in 1947-48, and again in 1957. 

Now a concerted effort is being made, based on the 
premise that Eastern and Midwestern States are needed to 
make the NWGA an even truer national association than 
it is now. 

One of the primary purposes of our association is polit- 
ical. By being a truly “National” organization, we will be 
more effective in Washington at a time when political action 
seems to rule all industries. 

Because of the setup of the wool grower organizations 
in the farm flock States and the fact that the numbers of 
sheep are held by a great many growers, it is difficult for 
these growers to have the type of organization which we 
have here in the West. They are, therefore, unable to par- 
ticipate in the National Wool Growers Association on the 
same basis as Western States. Therefore, in these proposed 
constitutional changes, provision is made for creating a 
new category called the “Affiliated State Associations,” 
designed especially for these States. 

The following changes in the Constitution and By-laws 
are presented here so they may be carefully studied by the 
executive committees of the various States who are now 
members of the NWGA. These proposals will be brought up 
for a vote at the 95th annual NWGA convention at San 
Antonio, Texas, January 25-27, 1960. 


Proposed Changes in the Constitution and By-laws 
of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


To Accomplish the Affiliation of the Farm Flock States 


Words that would be deleted from the Constitution and 
By-laws are set in CAPITAL LETTERS and new words 
to be added are set in italics. 


ARTICLE II 

Section 2.a. State Association—One Association from 
each State representing raisers, feeders or breeders of sheep 
or goats may become a member of this Association upon 
approval by the Executive Committee and the payment of 
dues as hereinafter provided. 

b. Affiliated State Associations-—One Association from 
each farm flock State may become a member of the Asso- 
ciation upon the approval by the Executive Committee and 
the payment of dues as hereinafter provided. Affiliated 
State Associations, with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, may become State Association members upon the 
payment of dues as hereinafter provided. 

ARTICLE III 

Section 1. Individual—Dues of individual members 
shall be paid annually in the amount of four mills per pound 
of wool or mohair produced or three cents per head of stock 
sheep or goats held for breeding purposes or feeding, with 
the exception that in the so-called farm flock States, dues 
shall be on (THE BASIS OF TWO MILLS PER POUND 
OR ONE AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER HEAD.) a basis 
set by the Executive Committee. 

Dues of individual members whose principal operation 
is that of fattening sheep and lambs for slaughter shall be 
paid annually in the amount of one and one-half cents per 
head for all sheep and lambs sold. 

Five dollars shall be the minimum amount accepted as 
dues from individual members for any one year. 
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Section 2. Association & Affiliated Association—The 
annual dues of member State Associations and Affiliated 
State Associations shall be paid in such amounts as shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V 


Section 2. The number of votes to be cast by each 
approved State Association on the floor of the convention 
shall be determined as follows: 

a. One vote shall be allowed for each State Associa- 
tion and Affiliated State Association recognized by the 
Executive Committee as having membership in the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

b. One vote for each $100 or major fraction thereof, 
paid for the support of the Association by such State Asso- 
ciation or Affiliated State Association for the preceding 
year, if said convention is held prior to the first day of 
July, and for the present calendar year if said convention 
is held after the first day of July. 

Section 3. The votes of approved State Associations 
and Affiliated State Associations shall be cast only by per- 
sons certified in this Association by such approved State 
Associations and Affiliated State Associations. 


ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. The President and the Vice Presidents shall 
be elected by the annual convention. They shall be nom- 
inated by a nominating committee consisting of one member 
from each approved State Association and Affiliated State 
Association appointed by the State. After the report of the 
nominating committee has been accepted, further nomina- 
tions may be made from the floor. A majority of votes cast 
shall be necessary for election. In the event a: majority 
is not reached on the first ballot for any office, the two 
nominees receiving the highest number of votes will be the 
nominees on a second ballot, and the one receiving the 
majority vote will be elected. 


ARTICLE X 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the President, five Vice Presidents, and one member 
from each approved State Association. Each approved State 
Association shall name a member and an alternate member 
to this Committee. In the event the member or alternate 
from a State Association can not attend, the State Associa- 
tion may select some other member or officer as the alter- 
nate of such Association. Members and alternates from 
approved State Associations shall be recognized as such 
upon certification to this Association by the proper officers 
of such apporved State Association. 

Affiliated State Associations will comply wtih the fore- 
going paragraph except that their Executive Committee 
members will be ex-officio. 

Section 3. Voting in the Executive Committee meetings 
shall be done by members of the Executive Committee. The 
President shall be entitled to vote only in the event of a tie. 
Affiliated State Associations shall have no vote in the Exec- 
utive Committee. 


ARTICLE XIl 


Section 1. All approved State Associations and Affil- 
iated State Associations shall receive without charge one 
annual subscription to the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
magazine for each $5 paid in dues to this Association for 
the preceding year. The Association shall in turn pay to 
the National Wool Growers Association Company $2.50 for 
each such annual subscription furnished to approved State 
Association and Affiliated State Association. 
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e@ Gives you a sales staff to move wool. 

e Creates new markets and uses for wool — thereby promoting its 
sale. 

e Creates prestige, character and personality for wool, making it 
more desirable to the consumer. 

e Keeps wool in the public eye the year around. 


@ Gives the consumer the facts about wool — its virtues — enabling 
him to make an intelligent choice between it and competitive 


products. 


= @ Provides “new” customers and keeps “regular” customers for 


; 
| wool. 


al iid e'Encourages wool manufacturers to offer more fashionable wool 
P \aet garments— thereby boosting sales, 


| hy “ Prompts~tailers to stock wool . and-push their sale. 
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IN THE SEPTEMBER USDA REFERENDUM 
ON LAMB AND WOOL PROMOTION 


Bonwit Teller 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


just want to let you know that I feel the planned ad- 

vertising of the Wool Bureau has been a most effective 
stimulant, especially to people who think in terms of 
quality. 

I am confident the customer greatly benefits with the 
increased acceptability of wool for resort and summer 
fashion by adding variety and distinction to her wardrobe. 

—Walter Deiches 


The H & S Pogue Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ATS off to you and your staff for the fine job you have 

been doing in promoting the wool industry! 

Your fine national advertising program is attention 
getting and to the point. There is no question but what 
our sales of wool merchandise have been influenced by 
the fine fashion job you have done in your advertising. 
No question, too, but what our buyers have reacted fa- 
vorably to woolen garments of all kinds. 

Our buyers and our customers have lots and lots of 
fabrics clamoring for their attention but, thanks to you, 
they all know that nothing measures up to wool. 

—Samuel F. Pogue 


The Harry Frechtel Co. 
New York 18, New York 


travel around this country a great deal, visiting Califor- 

nia twice a year, the South and the Midwest as well 
as the key areas in the East. During visits with prom- 
inent retailers in those areas, I have found consumer 
interest in wool for wearing apparel has not diminished. 
It has been helped considerably by the wool advertising 
program of the last five years. 

During this period, when so much money is being spent 
advertising and featuring some of the newer synthetic 
yarns, it is tremendously helpful to us, as manufacturers, 
and to stores that feature our products, to have the bene- 
fit and aid of your advertising program. Thus the his- 
torical importance and significance of wool is not 
diminished and is kept in its rightful place. 

Any curtailment or diminution of this program at this 
time would, it seems to me, run the risk of some loss of 
consumer interest in what has always been our basic 


working material—wool. 
—Leon Frechtel 


Burdine’s Sunshine Fashions 
Miami 30, Florida 


HE wool advertising program has had great customer 

impact here in Florida, where perhaps wool might 
be expected to be least accepted. The beautiful light- 
weight wools dramatized during the resort season in the 
wool advertising had quick customer response and caused 
us to evaluate wool fabrics anew in relation to our climate 
conditions. 

Woolknit swim wear, new light wools in play clothes 
and the year-round wools in the fashion picture today, 
are a big part of our sunshine fashion. Burdine’s own 
promotion on wool tied in with the national program 
emphasized wool’s place in warm season fashions most 


effectively. : 
—Betty Sherwin 


I. Magnin & Company 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


E have had an active participation in a great many 

of your national ads for many reasons. We feel that 

your entire campaign has been very intelligently handled 

and that your national ads have been exciting and force- 

ful. They certainly have helped to increase the consumer 

interest in wool apparels, especially in seasons such as 
resort, spring and summer. 

Your wool advertising campaign has certainly stim- 
ulated retailers, like I. Magnin & Company, to stock and 
promote more wool items in general and to certainly add 
more promotion in wool for such activities as resort wear, 
etc. 

—Hector Escobosa 


Anglo Fabrics, Inc. 
New York 18, New York 


N our effort to create enthusiastic demands for fashions 
in woolens, we always recognize the importance of 
sound advertising and effective merchandising. 

For years, we have exerted great efforts in these di- 
rections with gratifying results. It is, therefore, with 
satisfaction that we see and appreciate the efforts of the 
Wool Bureau. 

Any program that will reach the consumer, and with 
fashion authority indicates the value of wool in the fash- 
ion picture, is most beneficial to all of us. 

—Paul Honig 


VOGUE Magazine 
New York 17, New York 


N its journey from the sheep’s back to a smart woman’s 
back, wool travels—must travel—through the ways of 
fashion. It is very exciting to us, in the fashion profes- 
sion, to realize that the men who grow the wool know that 
fashion can be one of its most important destinations. 
Wool fabrics are so basic in our lives that sometimes 
their wonderful qualities might be taken for granted. 
But the fashion advertising program of the Wool Bureau 
makes sure that wool can’t be taken for granted—that it 
must be thought of whenever a smart woman thinks of 
fashion. 
—J. Daves 


City Stores Mercantile, Inc. 
New York 1, New York 

URING the past five and one-half years of association 

with two major buying offices, I have been impressed 
by the promotional efforts and contribution that the Wool 
Bureau is making to the retail industry. I feel the wool 
advertising program has been an active force in helping 
increase the sales of wool apparels and believe that over 
the years the quality and appeal of advertising has def- 
initely improved. 

The Wool Bureau advertising is definitely a stimulating 
force to retailers to stock and promote wool items and 
has focused the retailer’s attention on including wool 
merchandise in the various seasonal promotions such as 
resort, cruise, spring, etc. In view of the competition 
from man-made fibers, it would seem more important than 
ever that the wool industry, through its ads as created 
by the Wool Bureau, constantly hammer home the wool 
message. 

Keep up the good work! 

—Edgar H. Craig 
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Wool Merchandising = 
A Story of Improvement 


( VER the years there has been sub- 
stantial improvement in putting up 
wool. There is still necessity for more 
favorable development as competition 
with foreign countries increases. 

Where previously sisal and binder 
twine were used, paper twine is now 
used almost entirely. Bucks and black 
wools are bagged separately, and more 
care is used in putting up this valuable 
commodity. 

There has been some improvement in 
the merchandising of wool. No longer 
is it purchased by a group of specula- 


tors the fall before it is shorn. Top- 
makers, mills, wool merchants and 
cooperatives move each year’s clip 


under intense competition, with shrink- 
age, grade and condition taken into 
consideration and often influenced by 
the “futures” market. 

The movement of mills out of the 
New England area, where at one time 
90 to 95 percent of all woolen goods were 
manufactured, to the southern part of 
the United States, and the increased de- 
mand for wool on the Pacific Coast, 
have caused even a greater change in 
the distribution of wool. This necessi- 
tated the development of warehouses 
and selling organizations nearer the 
area of production. 

This offered the grower an opportu- 
nity to sell his wool through these var- 
ious establishments nearer to the place 
he produced the wool; and, in many 
instances, gave him a broader view of 
what he must produce and how it should 
be put up. 

Wool is graded and sold in piles or 
in the original bag with careful exam- 
ination, and, instead of just selling the 
wool, it is merchandised. A new devel- 
opment is the extracting of a core for 
shrinkage determination another in- 
novation in merchandising wool. 

All of these factors made it impor- 
tant to establish western storage and 
merchandising. 

Consequently, the grower turned to 
private organizations or set up his own 
warehouse and wool sales organizations 
through cooperatives in western ter- 
ritory. This permitted the movement of 
wool to any point in the United States 
on the best freight rates possible, either 
by truck or rail. 

An excellent example of efficient 
merchandising of wool by the grower is 
found in the Utah Wool Marketing As- 
sociation, which has a capacity of stor- 
ing and handling five million pounds 
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Checking consignments at the Utah Wool Marketing Association ware- 
house at Salt Lake City are left to right: Courtney C. Huntsman, 
Steve G. Mansur, James A. Hooper, Larry L. Memmott and Jack A. 


Mack. 


of wool. The UWMA has an efficient 
operation, at cost, with the full market 
price for wool paid to the grower. 
The warehouse of the Utah Wool 
Marketing Association, shown above, 
is one of the best appointed warehouses 
in the United States. It has excellent 


facilities for handling and merchandis- 
ing wool, with adequate lighting under 
a glass skylight and all necessary ap- 
pointments. Located in Salt Lake City, 
the UWMA warehouse is serviced by all 
major truck lines, and is sided by not 
one, but two major railroads. 


Average Price Fits $133.35 
at San Angelo Rambousllet Sale 


N average price of $133.38 was paid 

for 296 rams at the 23rd annual 
Rambouillet Ram Sale at San Angelo, 
Texas, June 23 to 25. 

Although the 1959 sale price average 
was down $21.03 from the ’58 price 
average, the sale was considered a suc- 
cess. This was due largely to the fact 
that 296 rams were sold this year. In 


No New Scrapie Cases Listed 


on USDA Morbidity Report 


O new outbreaks of scrapie were re- 

ported on the USDA’s Animal 
Morbidity Report for May. It was the 
first time in several months that no 
outbreak of the disease had occurred in 
the United States. 

Other diseases upon which a report 
was issued during May included nine 
new cases of bluetongue, 53 cases of 
scabies and one case of sheep and goat 
rabies. 

Of the nine bluetongue cases diag- 
nosed, six were in Arizona, two in 
Texas and one in California. 

None of the cases of scab were in the 
Western States. The largest single out- 
break, 21 cases, was reported in Illinois. 
The lone case of sheep and goat rabies 
was diagnosed in Virginia. 


1958 only 165 animals went through the 
sale ring. 

“It was a good sale,” stated Rushing 
Sheffield, San Angelo, chairman of the 
sale committee. “I believe it was our 
best since the drought. More animals 
were sold at this sale than at any sale 
since that time. However, in 1947 and 
1948 as many as 400 rams were sold in 
this auction,” he added. 

Despite the overall price decline, the 
average prices on stud offerings and 
ABC pens at the 1959 sale were some- 
what higher than those recorded in 
1958. 

During the current sale, 23 stud rams 
averaged $352.83, compared with 20 
studs at $347.50 in 1958. ABC pens 
averaged $242.70 this year, compared 
with 10 pens last year at $213.67. 

High selling honors for the sale went 
to L. F. Hodges, Sterling City, Texas. A 
two-tooth ram consigned by Mr. Hodges 
brought $765 from David Durham, also 
of Sterling City. 

The second high price recorded in the 
sale was $670 paid by Thomas and Fred 
Rose, Del Rio, Texas, for a ram con- 
signed by Rod Richardson, Iraan, Texas. 

Top selling honors for pens went to 
the Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, 
Utah. The Utah firm received $950— 
$190 per head—for a pen of five rams 
from Roger Rose, Anderson, Texas. 
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BLM Revokes Land Withdrawal Order 


HE Department of the Interior an- 
nounced approval of an order re- 

voking a withdrawal of 457,184 acres 
of public land in Butte, Blaine, and 
Minidoka counties, Idaho, July 24. 

The withdrawn lands were formerly 
part of an air-to-air gunnery range for 
Mountain Home Air Force Base. <Ac- 
cording to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, who requested the withdrawal 
be revoked, the lands are no longer 
needed by the Air Force. 

According to the Air Force the area 
has been cleared of explosives. 


Rambouillet Association 
Names Port President 


R. R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming, 

a vice president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, was recently 
elected president of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
at its annual meeting at San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Also elected to an association 
was Miles Pierce, Alpine, Texas. 
Pierce was named Association 
president. 


post 
Mr. 
vice 


During the session, the Association 
also adopted a Registry of Merit plan 
for Rambouillet rams. 

The proposed plan calls for two dif- 
ferent classifications. The first, to be 
known as certified rams, will include 
about one-third of all rams tested and 
will represent a group of rams which 
the Association can recommend as “su- 
perior performance tested individuals.” 

The second classification will be 
known as Registry of Merit rams. This 
group will include the top one to five 
percent of rams based on both individ- 
ual performances and progeny 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


Schedules Meeting at Ogden 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
American Suffolk Sheep Society will be 
held Tuesday, August 18 in the Canton 
Cafe, Ogden, Utah, beginning at 7:00 
p.m. 

The meeting will be held on the even- 
ing prior to the opening day of the 
National Ram Sale. Among matters of 
business to be handled is the election 
of new officers. 
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The lands will ow be restored to the 
unreserved public domain administered 
by the Department’s Bureau of Land 
Management. They will be open to 
application under the public land laws. 

Bureau of Land Management Direc- 
tor Edward Woozley noted the State of 
Idaho had decided not to use its prefer- 
ence right to select the restored public 
lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
established August 27, 1959, as the date 
when applications received from veter- 
ans and others having preference rights 


become effective. Applications from 
nonveterans will become effective No- 
vember 26, 1959. 

Before any application may be ap- 
proved, the land must first be classified 
as being most valuable for the requested 
type of development, Director Woozley 
said. 

The lands in the restoration are in 
an almost solid block 25 to 50 miles 
southwest of Arco, Idaho. They are typ- 
ical of the broad, open area of the Snake 
River plains. The vegetative cover 
consists of sagebrush, rabbitbrush, 
bunchgrass, cheatgrass, and some scat- 
tered juniper trees. 


San Antonio Skyline 


Don't Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 


Single _ Double 


Arrival: January __ 


Departure: January 


Name 


Street 


_ Twin 


, 1960 


, 1960 


Suite 
P.M. 


P.M 


City State 


300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy 
Double 
Double 


3 room suite 


$6.00 to $10.00 

(Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 

(Twin Bed )—$9.00 to $15.00 

2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor and 1 bedroom) 
$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor and 2 bedrooms) 
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Nas *) Wool Market Enjoys Strong 


ei th ® Tones Despite Limited Activity 





July 29, 1959 


TRONG tones were evident in the 

domestic shorn wool market during 
the latter part of July, with prices on 
most wools moving to slightly higher 
levels. 

A limited demand counterbalanced by 
firm holding, pushed domestic shorn 
wool prices up about two cents per 
clean pound. The higher prices, while 
not transacted directly into sales, were 
generally across the board. 

New business in domestic shorn wool 
was spotty, with some firms reporting 
better than average sales, but others 
indicating sales were somewhat smaller 
or entirely absent. 

The USDA reports that at least 18 
cars of greasy domestic wool moved 
in the Boston market during the week 
of July 25, compared to about 10 cars 
reported moved during the previous 
week. Top makers were the main buy- 
ers, with a fair amount of interest also 
being displayed by worsted mills. Ac- 
tivity in woolen wools remained rather 
dull. 

Reliable reports indicated _ that 
amounts of domestic wool available for 
consumption throughout the country 
continued to dwindle. During the 
month new sales were reported in 
Texas and several of the _ territory 
States. 

However, 
able domestic 
most sources to be small. 
ever, appeared to know the_ exact 
amount of domestic wools still on 
hand. Estimates are that there are less 
than 20 million pounds, grease basis, 
of all types of domestic wools. still 
available. 

This estimate includes Texas wools 
where reliable sources estimate approx- 
imately seven million pounds of wool 
are still on hand. This wool includes 
five million pounds of 12 months’ and 
two million pounds of eight months’. 

Some sources, including the Wool 
Bureau, were reporting there would not 
be enough wool available to meet de- 
mand and there would be a definite 
squeeze if the present purchasing pace 
continued. These sources also indi- 
cated imports of apparel wool might 
have to be increased to meet the de- 
mand of mills. 

“The United States will need to in- 
crease its monthly imports of apparel 
wool by 54 percent over the recent rate, 
if the January-April supply-demand 


the total amount of avail- 
wool was considered by 
No one, how- 
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position should prevail for the remain- 
der of 1959,” a Wool Bureau report 
stated. 

“These conditions would require ad- 
ditional import of 128.4 million pounds 
of apparel wool from May through 
December. The total volume of apparel 
wool imports during the January-April 
period was 41.5 million pounds, clean 
basis. 

“The total visable supply of 
million pounds of apparel wool avail- 
able on January 1, was reduced to 
175.4 million pounds by May 1. This 
was the net result of deducting re- 
ported mill consumption during Jan- 
uary-April and adding three million 
pounds of net changes in stocks-in- 
bonds since January 1. 


229.6 
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“A projection of January-April mill 
consumption rate to the end of the year 
would mean that more wool would be 
needed to feed inte wool machinery 
than was known would be available as 
of May 1. The visable supply on that 
date of 175.4 million pounds would fall 
128.4 million short of consumption and 
stock requirements of 303.8 million 
pounds for the next eight months. The 
deficit would have to be imported, as 
the estimate assumed the last pound 
of domestic produced wool would have 
entered consumption or stocks.” 

There is no question that some 
grades of domestic wool are in short 
supply. Reports from Boston indicate 
that quarter blood fleeces appear to 
be the number one problem. Most re- 
cent sales on quarter blood wool have 
been around $1.05 a clean pound. 

Another bright spot in the wool mar- 
ket picture was a 2 to 2.5 cent advance 
in all grades of tops. The upward 
trend here was said to be the result 
of stronger futures and higher wool 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JULY 17, 1959 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 








%o Jo Jo 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... $1.25—1.30 56 $ .555— 57 59 $ .5bI— .53 64$ .45— .47 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.20—1.25 55 .54— .56 60 48— .50 65 .42— .44 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 1.10—1.15 56 49— .51 61 A3— .45 66 .388— .39 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.20—1.25 651 59— .661 54 .55— .58 57 .52— .54 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.15—1.20 52 55— .68 55 .52— .54 58 .48— .50 
Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.10—1.15 48 57— .60 51 .54— .66 54 .51— .53 
Ave. French Combing 1.05—1.10 49 .4— .56 52 .50— .563 55 .47— .50 
One-quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.05—1.10 46 .57— .59 48 .54— 57 50 .53— .55 
*Ave. French Combing 1.00—1.05 47 53 56 49 51— 4 51 .49— .52 
*Low-quarter Blood: 1.00—1.05 41 59— .662 438 .57— 60 45 .55— .58 
*Common & Braid: .95—1.00 40 57— 660 42 .55— .68 44 .53— .56 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.20—1.25 57 .52— 54 59 .49— .51 61 .48— .50 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.10—1.15 59 45— 48 61 44— .45 638 .41— .42 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.30—1.35 54 60— .662 58 .55— 57 62 .48— .50 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.25—1.30 655 .56— 50 59 # £.51— 53 63 .46— .48 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 1.15—1.20 57 49— 52 61 .45— 47 65 .40— .42 
*8 Months (1” and over)...... 1.10—1.15 55 .50— .52 58 46— 48 61 .48— .45 
*Fall (%” and over) 1.05—1.10 56 46— 49 59 483— 45 62 .40— .42 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


various shrinkages quoted. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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prices. Noils also continued firm and 
carpet wool quotes from foreign mar- 
kets were stronger. However there is 
some caution in the domestic carpet 
industry which, with two price in- 
creases this year, is pondering the pos- 
sible effect of a prolonged steel strike 
on new carpet sales. 

Wool Futures have also been strong 
throughout most of July, particularly 
during the latter portion of the month. 
A report dated July 22 was indicative 
of the bullish tone in the Futures mar- 
ket: 


Futures Show Strength 


“Futures put in another strong per- 
formance advancing a cent or more 
per pound following early weakness. In 
some cases contracts established new 
life of contract highs by a few points. 
Other months closed at about previous 
highs made yesterday. The key of the 
recent advance has been a lack of offer- 
ings. Hedging remains light and only 
profit taking has prevented a sharp 
advance. The market has encountered 
good support on every selloff during 
recent weeks which is followed by new 
aggressive buying... . Expectations of 
a very strong opening in Australia, 
combined with favorable textile busi- 
ness and a diminishing supply of wool, 
have been the stimulating factors in 
the price advance of wool and wool 
Futures.” 


Optimistic Note Sounded 


Another optimistic note in the United 
States wool picture was sounded in a 
report issued by the International Wool 
Secretariat. In describing the condition 
of the U. S. wool textile industry, the 
report said: 

“Broadly speaking it may be said the 
United States wool textile industry 
has now substantially recovered from 
the 1957-58 recession. Not only has 
wool consumption been consistently 
above the previous years level in each 
month since September, 1958, but also 
the margin has tended to widen. In the 
first quarter of this year the industry’s 
wool consumption was more than 40 
percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, while in April 
and May the weekly rates of consump- 
tion were 76 and 56 percent respective- 
ly above those of April and May, 1958. 
While it would be unwise to place too 
much emphasis on the returns of only 
two months, it may be noted that the 
weekly average rate of consumption in 
April and May was around nine mil- 
lion pounds, which is the highest since 
1956.” 

This optimistic view was also shared 
by the Wool Bureau. 

“The unspectacular but steady re- 
covery in the consecutive monthly rate 
of apparel wool consumption noted 
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throughout 1958 and during the first 
quarter of 1959 staged a dramatic rise 
in April and May. This carried the 
average weekly rates close to the 1956 
rates for these months. Average con- 
sumption during the first five months 
of 1959 moved 40 percent ahead of the 
corresponding 1958 rate—the net effect 
of a 57 percent gain on the worsted 
system and a 25 percent gain on the 
woolen system,” the Wool Bureau re- 
ported. 

“The rise in consumption of carpet 
class wools during this period was even 
more dramatic, averaging 77 percent 
over the corresponding 1958 rate. 

“A reported decline of 30 percent in 
the production of wool blanketing is 
highly suspect, (as a check with the 
industry reveals) because reports from 
the retail trade and key blanket mills 
indicate a strong recovery in wool 
blanket sales and orders,” the Bureau 
report said. The U. S. Census Bureau 
indicates that second quarter data may 
confirm this conclusion. 

Wool Consumption Climbs 

“A rise of 30 percent in the consump- 
tion of all textile fibers in woolen and 
worsted mills reflected a recovery in 
raw wool’s share of the total from 45 
percent during the five month 1958 pe- 
riod to 49 percent during the 1959 
period—suggesting that more all-wool 
or high-wool content fabrics are being 
produced than a year ago. First quar- 
ter production of woven wool fabrics 
witnessed an overall rise of 18 percent 
over a year ago, including the outstand- 
ing gain of 81 percent in the output of 
transportation upholstery fabrics,” the 
Wool Bureau reported. 

“While raw wool prices have wit- 
nessed an excellent recovery from their 
recent low points, the averages of most 
grades of both foreign and domestic 
wools for the first half-year of 1959 are 
still below the averages of a year ago 
and cheaper than the range of compet- 
itively priced non-cellulosic fibers. Wool 
prices at the end of June were still in 
a range—from coarse to fine—which 
were closely competitive with the range 
of prices on these non-cellulosic fibers. 


Cautious Attitude Urged 

“These facts suggest a continuing 
upsurge of U. S. wool consumption for 
the remainder of the year, but historical 
trends and intensified competitive pro- 
motion compel a cautious attitude. 

“On the other hand, however, world 
demand for wool is in the early stage 
of a rising trend and may cause wool 
prices to rise somewhat. Then, too, the 
recovery of the U. S. wool market is 
leading the general recovery in the 
world wool market,” the Wool Bureau 
report continued. 

In the line of imported cloth, there 
was some talk that the United Kingdom 


may make an official protest against 
U. S. tariff-quota on imports of wool 
textiles next month in the hope of open- 
ing negotiations to have tariff-quota 
restrictions lifted to some extent this 
year and prevent their being applied 
in the future. 

However, a report from Washington 
late in July quoted a “responsible 
United States official” as declaring the 
tariff quota established under the Ge- 
neva Reservation on wool fabric im- 
ports to the United States cannot be 
negotiated with another country. 


Quotas On Unilateral Basis 


The official pointed out the tariff 
quota is an outgrowth of the original 
tariff concession on wool fabrics result- 
ing from negotiations in 1947 between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, with other parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) which are listed under the 
most “favored nations” provisions of 
GATT. He added that only the conces- 
sion itself may be negotiated and that 
the tariff quota is imposed on a uni- 
lateral basis. 

In summary, it may be said that with 
the major wool markets closed, there 
is no definite indication of how strong 
a factor the continued increase in wool 
consumption will be on future wool 
prices. However, if the U. S. market 
is an indication, there are considerable 
signs of strength. 

Prices Hold Firm 

Although buying activity has been 
slow, prices have been holding firm and 
the U. S. market has a definite bullish 
tone. 

Most reliable sources express opti- 
mistic views concerning the wool mar- 
ket and cautiously predict firm or 
stronger prices will prevail at least 
until fall. 

Other sources predict the strong 
trend will continue to the end of the 
year or until the spring of 1960. 

There has been little real country 
buying activity on wool during the 
month. Most wools, except in the fleece 
areas, are considered “just about 
cleaned up.” However, a few large sales 
have been reported in Texas and ter- 
ritory States. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA: 


Early in July a quantity of good aver- 
age 58-60’s California lambs wool was 
reported sold at 82 cents a pound, clean 
basis. Also reported were several sales 
of small lots in Humboldt County. 
These sales were on one-quarter, low 
one-quarter and three-eighths blood 
wool and were made at 50 cents f.o.b. 
the shipping point. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Ready For Service 
See Our Consignment at the National 


Reuel Christensen & Sons 


Ephraim, Utah 
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It Takes Quality Ewes— 


as well as quality sires to produce 
good rams. The above picture, 
taken November 7, 1957, is of 
some of our ewes. 


Look our consignment over at the 
National — we think you will like 
them. 


L.A. WINKLE and SONS 


FILER, IDAHO 











Denver is the Basic Lamb 
Market in the U.S. Why 
not help make a good 
market 


and 


Bill ‘Em To 


MIKE HAYES 


Union Stock Yards 
Denver Colorado 
Bonded Member, Denver 
Live Stock Exchange 
Phone ACOMA 2-1705 
Home Phone 
FREEMONT 7-4800 








Late in July a quantity of wool, the 
bulk of which was 58-60’s California 
lambs wool, sold at around 42 cents a 
pound, grease basis, or about 84 cents 
a clean pound landed at Boston. 


MONTANA: 


During mid-July a report from the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
stated “practically all of the wool in 
Montana has been contracted, however, 
there has been a few reported late sales 
at 48 to 50 cents a pound.” 


NEW MEXICO: 


No sales were reported in New Mex- 
ico during July. However, New Mexico 
wools in the Wool Warehouse Company 
at Albuquerque are scheduled to be 
shown and placed on the auction block 
commencing sometime during mid- 
August. It is reported there are almost 
two million pounds of these wools. 


OREGON: 


During the early part of July, about 
17,000 pounds of Willamette Valley 
ewes wool—mixed low one-quarter and 
three-eighths blood-moved at 49.5 to 50 
cents a grease pound. 

During mid-month a few desultory 
sales were made in the Willamette Val- 
ley at 45 to 46 cents a grease pound. 
This figure was considerably lower than 
the 49-to 50-cent price paid for Willam- 
ette Valley wools during the early por- 
tion of the month. However, the sales 
were very small. 

During the same portion of the 
month, the Pacific Wool Growers re- 
ported most Oregon wools “had been 
sold.”” They also reported the sale of 
some graded low one-quarter blood 
papermakers felt at 63 cents delivered 
East, and some Willamette Valley pa- 
permakers braid at 62.5 cents delivered 
East. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Most wool activity in South Dakota 
was reported “about died out” com- 
pletely during mid-July. The last wools 
in the Belle Fourche area were reported 
turning at 45 to 50 cents. 

In the fleece wool areas the going 
price for wool ranged from 38 to 42 
cents a grease pound, depending on 
quality. 

The Wool Growers Association re- 
ports that in the South Dakota-Minne- 
sota-Nebraska-Iowa area, “the shearing 
season is over and less wool is found 
in growers’ hands than can ever be 
remembered. 

“Many country dealers still have con- 
siderable wool to grade. They are not 
in a position to offer wool due to the 


fact they do not know exactly how much 
weight of each grade will be coming 
out of their purchases. This compels 
them to hold in abeyance a tolerance 
or a limited weight of wool to protect 
themselves against this contingency.” 


TEXAS: 


During early July wool buying activ- 
ity continued at a fairly moderate pace. 
Some 150,000 pounds of 12 months’ wool 
was reported sold at Junction, at $1.15 
to $1.18 for average to good wool and 
up to $1.23 for choice wools. Also re- 
ported sold during this period was a 
long staple eight months’ wool clip 
which brought $1.15 a clean pound 
landed at Boston. 

Some dealers reported a substantial 
volume of wool sold during mid-July 
as follows: Good French Combing and 
Staple 12 months’ wool was reported 
moving at $1.22 to $1.25; average style 
12 months’ wool was said to be selling 
at $1.18; and eight months’ wool was 
reported moving between $1.10 and 
$1.12 a clean pound. All these prices 
were on a delivered to Boston basis. 

During the latter part of mid-July 
Texas wool sales spurted again at 
prices termed “steady to strong,” by the 
West Texas Livestock Weekly at San 
Angelo. Wools in the San Angelo area 
were reported “pretty well cleaned up,” 
while wools at Sonora, Brady and to 
the East were still said to be in con- 
siderable supply. 

During this period the Joe B. Blake- 
ney Wool Warehouse at San Angelo, 
sold 500,000 pounds of 12 months’ wool 
at mostly 45 to 55 cents a pound. 

The Wool Growers Central Storage 
Company at San Angelo, was reported 
to have moved 100,000 pounds of eight 
months’ wool to several buyers at $1.10, 
clean, with the grease price ranging 
from 45 to 50 cents, mostly 47.5 to 48 
cents a pound. 

At Ft. Stockton, The Ranchers Wool 
and Mohair Company sold about 190,000 
pounds, mostly 12 months’ wool, at 45 
to 54 cents a grease pound. 

The Western Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany at San Angelo, reported that it 
had sold around 100,000 pounds of 12 
months’ wool since July 1, most of it 
during mid-July, at “going” prices. 

There were also reports of scattered 
sales of eight months’ wool. These were 
in a price range of 43 to 50 cents a 
grease pound. 

During the latter part of the month, 
the USDA reported practically all wool 
available to buyers in Texas had been 
picked up at $1.30 a clean pound, landed 
at Boston. The Department indicated 
$1.80 was the minimum price paid, and 
said last reported Texas original bag 
lots had been estimated to move at 
$1.35 a clean pound. The Department 
also said there was still a good amount 
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of Texas wool to be bought, but that 
most of it was in strong hands and 
might not sell before fall unless prices 
strengthened sharply. 

As the month closed mohair prices 
stood at 9614 cents on adult hair and 
$1.261% on kid’s hair. Buying was gen- 
erally spotty. 


UTAH: 


In the northern part of the state dur- 
ing early July, some 200,000 pounds of 
ewes wool was reported to have moved 
at 40 to 45 cents a grease pound. Dur- 
ing this same period, most wool was 
reported to have left grower hands. 
Prices were said to be holding firm at 
43 to 46 cents a grease pound, depend- 
ing on quality. 

During mid-July about 200,000 pounds 
of original bag wool was reported sold 
at prices ranging from 40 to 45 cents. 

On July 21, a total of 530,000 pounds 
of graded and original bag wool was 
reported sold in Utah on a delivered to 
Boston basis. 

Of this total 155,000 pounds was 
graded wool, which brought prices rang- 
ing from 54 to 63 cents a grease pound. 

A total of 375,000 pounds of original 
bag wool moved in a price range of 51 
to 58 cents. The average price on origi- 
nal bag lots was approximately 55 to 56 
cents. 


WYOMING: 


During the latter part of June, an 
original bag clip, weighing 68,000 
pounds and of various grades and 
lengths, was reported to have moved 
at 37 to 46 cents a grease pound. 

Early in July, an original bag clip 
about 50 percent fine—sold at 40 cents 
a grease pound. 

At mid-month, it was reported 40,000 
pounds of original bag wool of various 
grades and lengths sold locally at 38 
to 48 cents a grease pound. 


Columbia Association 
Elects Curtis President 


RANK Curtis, Wolf, Wyoming, was 

unanimously elected president of the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America at the group’s annual meet- 
ing at Lubbock, Texas, recently. 

The following were also elected to 
Columbia Sheep Breeder Association 
posts: Otho Whitefield, vice president; 
Ray Brown, board of directors, Clar- 
ence Anderson, board of directors; and 
Joseph Pfister, board of directors. 

Association spokesmen said they had 
high hopes for the Association’s 1959 
show and sale, set for Yakima, Wash- 
ington, September 21 and 22. It was 
reported that conditions for the event 
were considered favorable. 
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“Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 
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>We also exhibited the Grand 
Champion Fleece of all breeds and 
the best Rambouillet ram and ewe 
fleeces at the National Wool Show 
in 1957. 


We showed the first place 
Rambouillet Fleece and the Reserve 
Champion Fleece of all breeds at 
the National Wool Show in 1956. 


Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 
America at a top figure early in 1957. 


We will have 300 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range 
Rams for sale at the Farm and at leading sales this year. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah Frank Swensen, Mgr. 
Phone 175-W 











Service Ready Suffolks 


Pictured above are several stud prospects for Shown above is the stud ram which brought 

the National Ram Sale. The picture was $1,000 at the 1958 National Ram Sale. At 

taken June 10 at our ranch. the right is purchaser Charles Vivion, Wal 
den, Colorado 


In the upper valleys of the rugged Cambridge, Idaho, area, we raise Suffolks that are 
unsurpassed—the type that are immediately ready to start doing a profit-making job 
for you. Don’t fail to see our consignment at the National. 


EARL ARMACOST 


Cambridge, Idaho 














Cal ifornia Range Association Issues 


Q" July 1, the California Range As- 
sociation sent the following letter 
to its members. 

Dear Member: 

As of July 1, almost 600 sheepherd- 
ers have been imported by the Range 
Association as contract workers for 
Association members. 


Report on Sheepherder Problem 


Your Association has been extremely 
successful in reducing the _ serious 
shortage of sheepherders throughout 
the Western States. In the majority 
of cases, the Association has been able 
to supply its members with sheepherd- 
ers at the time requested by them. 


The Range Association has worked 





wr 


rustlers. 


ready to go to work. 


ESPARTO 


NISSEN RANCH 


We are breeding towards a thick, heavy boned Suffolk that will sire lambs that will finish 
at desired weights off their mothers, and have the inherent ability of their sires to be good 


Our rams are raised in the foothills of Western Yolo County. They are strong, hardy, and 


We invite your inspection. 


Frank W. Nissen 


Phone Stillwell 7-3551 


SUFFOLKS 





CALIFORNIA 

















COLUMBIA RAMS 


My consignment to the National Ram Sale is composed of big, 
rugged rams—rams that always sell at or near the top in the 
National. My rams have proved their dependability over the 
years. Don't fail to see my consignment at the 1959 National 
Ram Sale at Ogden, Utah, August 19. 


2 stud rams—20 range rams 


MARK BRADFORD 


Spanish Fork, Utah 








closely with the United States Govern- 
ment and the government of Spain on 
this program. Compared to other for- 
eign labor contract programs, the 
sheepherder program has a minimum 
of “red tape.” 


We are now into the third year of 
operation under the “contract pro- 
gram.” At all times, the Association 
officers are working to simplify the 
program for its members. This is being 
done by working with officials of the 
Immigration Service and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Problem Remedied 


Several months ago, Association Of- 
ficers discussed the problem of obtain- 
ing “Extensions of Stay” for contract 
sheepherders. It was explained that 
the process of requesting sheepherder 
passports every six months was not only 
costly to the Association and its mem- 
bers, but also entailed tremendous paper 
work at the Association office. 

I am pleased to report, that in the 
future, “extensions of stay” for sheep- 
herders contracted to the Range Asso- 
ciation, will be required only once 
during each year the herder remains in 
the United States. This was accom- 
plished through cooperation with the 
Immigration Service and, in particular, 
because the majority of Association 
members complied promptly with re- 
quests for completion and return of 
salary report forms to the Association 
office. 


Insurance Program Simplified 


It also gives me pleasure to report 
that the Workmen’s Compensation and 
“off-the-job” insurance program for 
contract herders has been reviewed 
thoroughly and simplified. 


In the future, all workmen’s compen- 
sation and “off-the-job” insurance will 
be handled by one company—Continen- 
tal Casualty. Instead of the previous 
method of separate companies handling 
the two insurance programs, one com- 
pany will now handle all claims and 
related matters. Continental Casualty 
has set up a special division in its San 
Francisco office for handling the 
“sheepherder insurance program” for 
Range Association members. All claims 
will be sent direct to their San 
Francisco office for processing. This 
procedure will mean a_ tremendous 
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speed-up of claims and will benefit the 
entire program. 

With your continued cooperation, we 
should be able to simplify other phases 
of the program. 

During the past months, your Wash- 
ington counsel, Bill Tyson, has been 
working constantly with members of 
Congress and Government officials on 
matters of vital concern to the sheep- 
herder program. Mr. Tyson has had 
many meetings with Labor and Immi- 
gration Department officials. He has 
reported all of the discussions and 
accomplishments to the Association 
officers. 


Problem Confronts Association 


The greatest problem facing the As- 
sociation at the present time, is work- 
ing out a solution to the three-year 
limit regulation. Many proposals have 
been discussed. Many suggestions have 
been received from Association mem- 
bers. Working out a solution which 
will permit the sheepherders to remain 
in the United States longer than three 
years requires months of study and 
consultation with Government officials. 
A solution acceptable to one Govern- 
ment agency is not necessarily accept- 
able to another Government department. 

I want to assure each of you that the 
Range Association is working contin- 
ually on these matters. However, I am 
sure you will agree that high-pressure 
tactics will not benefit the wool indus- 
try and they could very well lead to 
increased regulations, restrictions and 
increased costs to you. 


Mutual Cooperation Urged 


Solutions to the sheepherder prob- 
lems facing the industry can only be 
worked out through mutual cooperation 
and an understanding of all phases of 
the program. 

In this regard, I urge you to attend 
the annual membership meeting of the 
Association on August 11. Notices of 
the time and place are found on page 
7 of this issue. 

I urge you not to be misled by ru- 
mors or statements lacking in fact. 
Reports have been made that approxi- 
mately 300 sheepherders must return 
to Spain by April, 1960. This is not 
correct. There are two sheepherders 
under contract to the Range Associa- 
tion whose extensions of stay expire 
prior to April 30, 1960. There are 135 
whose extensions expire during May, 
1960; 28 during June, 1960; none dur- 
ing July; eight during August; none 
during September; 15 during October; 
and so on. Extensions are necessary if 
the sheep industry is to increase pro- 
duction as stated in the National Wool 
Act. 

Statements have also been published 
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to the effect that any foreigner remain- 
ing in the United States more than 
three years is immediately eligible for 
“permanent status.” This information 
is incorrect. There is no law or regu- 
lation to this effect. 

Another published statement to the 
effect that the Department of Labor 
has fought the temporary sheepherder 
program is certainly not in agreement 
with dealings between this Association 
and Labor Department officials. While 
the Department of Labor is more sym- 
pathetic toward permanent entry work- 
ers, it has not fought the present 


program and, in fact, attempts to work 
out problems with Association officers 
whenever they arise. 


Your Association has many day-to- 
day problems. Many of these are never 
brought to the attention of Association 
members. I want to assure you that 
your officers and directors are vitally 
concerned with the efficient operation 
of this program. Your comments are 
always appreciated and given serious 
consideration. 


—Philip Erro, President 
California Range Association 











H. L. Finch & Sons 


Soda Springs, Idaho 


Will have our usual number of Top Quality 
Stud and Range Rams at the 1959 National 
Ram Sale. 


We Invite Your Inspection 














Rambouillets 
For Wool 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





BUY RAMS WITH 
PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


FROM OUR CONSIGNMENTS AT THE NATIONAL RAM 
SALE AND ALL OTHER INTERMOUNTAIN RAM SALES. 


Spanish Farms 


Raleigh Williams 


Suffolks 
For Lambs 


“as Phone 415] 














Lamb Prices Suffer ‘Sharp Tumble’ 
As Torrid Weather Lowers Demand 


ao 


July 21, 1959 


AMB prices, which had climbed to a 


seasonal high of $27 in late June, 
took a sharp tumble as July got under 
way. 

Down, down, down was the trend at 
major terminal markets. Mid July sales 
showed a drastic $1.25 to $3.25 per 
hundredweight reduction in price from 
those of late June. During mid-month 
the decline leveled out slightly, holding 
for a few days, but then began to de- 
cline again. 

Extremely hot weather conditions in 
most of the high lamb consumption 
areas has caused a decrease in demand 
for lamb cuts. Wholesale prices fell 
sharply, and were reflected in declining 
live lamb prices. 

Market receipts were off considerably 
in early July, but by mid-month had 
climbed above the normal July slaugh- 
ter rate. At Ft. Worth total sales dur- 
ing the early part of the month were 
the lowest since the first of March. 
Only 10,000 were offered during one 
four-day period. This was 9,600 less 
than the previous week’s offerings, but 
2,800 more than the same period last 
year. 

Hot weather and drought conditions 
in many areas caused the general qual- 
ity of slaughter lambs to be less desir- 
able than usual. Fully one-half of all 
springers and 65 percent of all year- 
lings moved as feeders. 

Dry ranges in most of the western 
States are forcing a larger volume of 
feeder lambs on the market than usual. 
Up to the latter part of July, feeder 
prices remained remarkably strong con- 
sidering the losses feeders were dealt 
in 1958. Toward the end of July, how- 
most feeder sales were off $1 to 
$1.50. They still compared favorably 
to the $1.25 to $3.45 per hundredweight 
price drop on slaughter lambs. 

On July 16, feeder prices on good 
and choice offerings were $19 at Den- 
ver and $19.15 to $19.20 at Ogden. This 
was the range in which most feeders 
were selling in the West. 

Some early lambing States—Califor- 
nia and Arizona—were marketing shorn 
spring lambs, with these offerings gen- 
erally selling no more than 50 cents 
per hundredweight cheaper than wooled 
offerings. 

Selective 


ever, 


buying of light-weight 
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lambs was not encountered during the 
month. Practically all spring lambs 
were sold at weights less than 100 
pounds. 

On July 16 choice new crop slaughter 
lambs were selling at the following 
prices at the major terminal markets: 
Chicago, $24.50 to $24.75; Denver, 
$22.75 to $23; Ft. Worth $21 to $21.50; 
and Omaha $22 to $22.25. 

On the same day, good and choice 
offerings were bringing the following 
prices: Chicago $22 to $23.50; Denver, 
$22; Ft. Worth $18 to $19; Ogden 
$20.50 to $21.50; and Omaha $20.50 to 
$22. 

Slaughter ewes closed the month 
about as they opened. At most major 
markets good and choice grade ewes 
brought $4.50 to $6.50 per hundred- 
weight. Cull and utility classes ranged 
in prices from $2 at Denver to $7.50 at 
Ft. Worth. 

Little activity was noted in replace- 
ment ewes. Some ewe and lamb pairs 
in California ranged in prices from $24 
to $28. 

A sharp decline in wholesale prices 
took place between late June and the end 
of July. The New York dressed market 
on spring lamb carcasses showed a drop 
of $3 to $4 per hundredweight on 55- 
pound and down carcasses, and $5 to 
$6 per hundredweight on good grade 
carcasses of all weights. 

On July 16, choice spring lamb car- 


casses were selling in New York at $48 
to $52 for 55-pounders and down, $49 
to $53 for 55-to 65-pounders and $44 to 
$49 for good carcasses of all weights. 

All lamb contracting has proceeded 
very cautiously to date. Some lambs 
have been contracted at around 19 cents 
and a few isolated bands, with a high 
percentage of fats guaranteed, have 
been tied up at $20. Contracting, as a 
rule, has been light. Many producers 
are waiting to see what happens on the 
lamb grading issue. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early July: In central California 
around 440 choice 90-pound spring 
slaughter lambs with full wooled pelts 
sold at $23.50. About 3,160 good to 
mostly choice 100-to 110-pounders, with 
number one and two pelts, sold at $22 to 
$23.25, and one load good and choice 79- 
pound wooled spring feeder lambs sold 
at $20.50. 

In northern California two loads of 
feeder lambs were delivered for 19 
cents. Approximately six loads mostly 
choice 102-to 112-pound pellet-fed 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
two pelts brought $23 f.o.b. the feedlot 
with a five percent shrink. Eight loads 
mostly choice 100-to 105-pound clover- 
pastured lambs with number one and 
two pelts brought $22 after an over- 
night stand. A string of 266 good feeder 
lambs, weighing around 69 pounds, sold 
at $18.50. 

Mid July: Around seven loads of 
choice 105-pound pellet-fed lambs with 
number one and two pelts brought $22 
to $23. Seven loads good and choice 
108-to 115-pound fresh-shorn lambs sold 
at $21.50, while one load of good and 
choice 105-pound clover-pastured lambs 
turned at $20.50. 








Week Ended.... ; — 

Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 

Slaughter at Major Centers 

Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds.... 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights........ 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—June a 


6,370,144 
214,952 


$23.92* 
23.16 


52.00 
50.00 
46.20 








Cattle .... 

eo 

Hogs . 

Sheep and Lambs........ 


1959 
1,473,000 

366,000 
4,902,000 
1,056,000 


1,506,000 

430,000 
4,209,000 
1,042,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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Ewes—Early July: In the San Joa- 
quin Valley, a string of 3,600 second, 
third and fourth lambing stock ewes 
sold at $24 per head, f.o.b. the ranch. 
Another string of 2,500 yearling ewes 
in the San Joaquin Valley sold at $25 
to $27 per head, f.o.b. the ranch. 

Mid July: A band of 1,635 two-year- 
old stock ewes sold at $28 per head, 
while 850 ewes of mixed ages brought 
$24 per head. 


COLORADO 


Early July: One deck of choice 103- 
pound spring lambs out of the San Luis 
Valley, Colorado, delivered and weighed 
at Denver sold at $24.50. 


IDAHO 


Early July: A string of 1,200 spring 
slaughter lambs weighing around 112 
pounds brought $23.25, weighed after 
an overnight stand. Around 1,600 
slaughter lambs sorted from two bands 
received $23, weighed after an over- 
night stand. Another string of 1,000 
to 1,100 spring slaughter lambs weigh- 
ing 104 to 105 pounds sold at $23, after 
an overnight stand and a 15-to 20-mile 
haul. A string of 2,000 mixed fat and 
feeder lambs weighing 90 to 95 pounds 
turned at $20.75. Another band of 300 
feeding lambs moved at $19.25. 

Mid July: Around 1,213 good and 
choice slaughter lambs were selected 
from a band of 1,300 at $23.25 f.o.b., 
Hill City. A string of feeder lambs sold 
at 19 cents f.o.b. the shipping point. 


MONTANA 


Early June: In the Livingston area 
1,200 choice mixed blackfaced lambs, 
expected to weigh 80 to 82 pounds, sold 
at $20. 

Mid July: Lamb buying activity was 
relatively quiet. In central Montana 
2,000 mostly choice whitefaced feeder 
wethers, estimated to weigh about 80 
pounds, sold for fall delivery at $18. 
In western and northern areas of the 
State, a couple of sales totaling about 
2,400 wether feeder lambs, estimated 
to weigh 75 to 78 pounds, were made at 
$19. 

Ewes—Early July: In the Big Timber 
area a few contracts totaling 1,300 
whitefaced shearing ewes were made 
at $21 to $22. 


NEVADA 


Early July: Around a dozen loads of 
good and choice, clover-pastured pellet- 
fed spring slaughter lambs weighing 
under 110 pounds and with number 1 
and 2 pelts, brought $22.50 to $23.50 
f.o.b. the feedlot or ranch, with a four 


to five percent shrink. Several loads 
good and choice wooled spring lambs on 
range feed brought $25 delivered to «4 
West Coast packer. 
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OREGON 


Early July: A load of mostly choice 
94-pound Willamette Valley spring 
slaughter lambs sold at $22.25 f.o.b. A 
string of 4,000 Willamette Valley good 
and choice slaughter lambs brought 
$22.50 delivered to Portland, $23 deliv- 
ered to Washington State, and $21.50 at 
buying stations. 

Some 6,000 southern Oregon lambs, 
out of second hands and in good and 
choice condition, sold at $23.50 to $23.75 
delivered to California. The lambs were 
guaranteed to yield 50 percent. Feeders 
in this same group, weighing around 70 
pounds, brought $18.50 to $18.75. To 
date in the Klamath Falls area, around 
20,000 spring lambs have been con- 
tracted, mostly at $18 to $19 straight 
across. In the Willamette Valley 2,000 
good and choice 90-pound mixed fat and 
feeder lambs, weighed after a 12-hour 
stand, with no shrink, sold at $19.50 
for late August delivery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ewes—Early July: A string of 1,000 
whitefaced yearling ewes for imme- 
diate to near term delivery brought $27 
per head. Another string of 1,800 two- 
year-old whitefaced ewes for October 
1 delivery sold at $27 per head. 


BOILING ORION 
1959 


SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 
January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 

August 13-14: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 6-7: Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Reno, Nevada. 

November 6-7: Western South Dakote Sheep Growers 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Sales 

August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 5: Southeast Colorado Sheep Breeders 
Association, Las Animas, Colorado. 

a 8-9: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyom- 
ng. 

September 12: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 

aho. 

= ber 17: M Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 

sumunher 17-18: Western South Ste Stud Ram 
Show and Sale, Newell, South Dako 

September 21-22: National Columbia _ = and Sale, 
Yakima, a eg 

September 24: U. S. Sheep Experiment Statien Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Ida ho. 

September 28: Valley Livestock Auction Sale, Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 

October 3: U. S. Targhee Production Sale, 
Montana. 

October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

Shows 

June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 

August 28: Miss Wool Pogues. fi San Angelo, Texas. 

October 17-24: American Royal Live Stock & Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

October 17-24: Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition, North Porltand, Oregon. 

January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 
Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 


Conven- 





Billings, 


TEXAS 
Early July: Several strings of fat 
lambs in west Texas moved at around 
$19.50 to $20. Several small bands of 
packers’ ewes were moved at $6 to $7. 


WASHINGTON 


Early July: Under f.o.b. rail or three 
percent shrink agreement, around 1,400 
mostly choice range and ranch spring 
slaughter lambs, weighing 95 to 100 
pounds, moved at $22.25 to $22.50. The 
Wepato Pool, consisting of 225 slaugh- 
ter lambs, sold at $22.16 for fats and 
$18 to $19 for feeders. 

A small band of 100 choice 100-pound 
spring slaughter lambs were delivered 
to Spokane for $21 to $21.50. Some 700 
good and choice 95-pound lambs from 
the Moses Lake Pool brought $21.70 to 
be weighed off trucks with a three per- 
cent shrink. Several strings of good and 
choice feeder lambs, weighing 78 to 80 
pounds, sold at $17 to $18.50. A string 
of 800 mixed fat and feeder lambs 
moved for immediate delivery at $19. 

Mid July: Around 3,000 good and 
choice spring slaughter lambs sold for 
current delivery at $21.25 to $21.50. A 
string of 2,500 good and choice lambs, 
50 percent 100-pound fats and 50 per- 
cent 79-to 90-pound feeders, brought 
$20 to $20.25 straight across. A band 
of 300 fats and feeders sold at $21 for 
fats and $18 for feeders, with a 30-cent 
freight benefit. A string of 1,150 lambs 
—about one-third slaughter lambs 
sold at $19.75 straight across. Three 
loads of 87-pound feeder lambs sold at 
$19. 

WYOMING 


Early June: Around 11,600 good to 
choice wether feeder lambs were con- 
tracted for fall delivery at $19.25 to 
$19.50. Two bands good to choice white- 
faced feeder lambs, totaling around 
3,800 head, were contracted for delivery 
after September 25 at buyers’ option at 
$19 to $19.25. 

Mid July: In northern Wyoming 
around 1,000 feeders, weighing about 
70 to 72 pounds, sold at $19. Also be- 
tween 6,500 and 7,000 mostly choice 
feeders went on repeat orders at $19. 

Ewes—Early June: A band of 1,600 
yearling ewes, estimated to weigh 
around 100 pounds, moved at $22. In 
mid July about a band and a half of 
reputation graded one-half blood white- 
faced ewe lambs, estimated to weigh 
around 71 to 72 pounds, sold for $22 per 
cwt. Around 400 yearling ewes sold at 
$27.25 per head for near term delivery. 

A report indicated a bunch of lambs 
were contracted in the Big Horn Basin 
for September delivery at 20 cents. 
These lambs are said to contain a very 
high percentage of fat lambs. Contract- 
ing in the Casper and Rawlins areas 
continued mostly around 19 cents a 
pound. 
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Over the Years 


a Reputation of a3 a lity! 
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Panama Rams 


A high selling pen at the National Ram Sale thirty years ago 


This year we will have 20 head range- raised 
Suffolk Rams and 30 head quality Panama Rams 


in our consignment to the National Ram Sale 


Suffolks Panamas 


FRED M. LAIDLAW, INC. 


Carey, Idaho 
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To Set the Record Straight’ 


By HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President, National Wool Growers 
Association 


T has come to our attention that there 
is still some misunderstanding about 
the work the American Sheep Producers 
Council can do. Suggestions have been 
made as to various legislative matters 
needed by the industry that the ASPC 
might handle. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and its member organizations are 
the service organizations of the sheep 
industry, constantly working to better 
the position of the American wool 
grower. As reported in these pages, 
the activity of the NWGA covers the 
whole range of problems confronting 
the sheepman—legislative, tariff, pub- 
lic lands, freight rates, research, gov- 
ernment regulations, tax matters, etc. 


Producer Unanimity Cited 


Your National works closely with the 
ASPC and allied industry organizations 
such as the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, wool cooperatives and 
sheep associations in the East. We are 
proud of the unanimity of the producers 
in the industry and the full cooperation 
and attention given to every problem. 

The ASPC was organized for the sole 
purpose of promoting the sale of our 
products. Producer directors point 
their efforts exclusively to merchandis- 
ing, advertising and promotion. 

The program for wool is a coopera- 
tive one with other promotion organ- 
izations. Sheepmen from Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa con- 
tribute $1,301,568 to the Wool Bureau 
in America. We contribute, through the 
ASPC, the sum of $612,000 to go with 
this. Wool dealers also add $175,000 to 
this fund. In addition, wool manufac- 
turers contribute another $180,000 to 
Woolknit Associates and Woolens and 
Worsteds of America to match with 
ASPC money. Besides this, there is the 
much greater amount spent by wool 
manufacturers on advertising of their 
individual brand names. 


Lamb Promotion Stressed 


The greater part of the ASPC budget 
goes for lamb promotion. With imports 
of lamb in 1958 amounting to only one 
percent of our production, overseas 
producers do not contribute to lamb 
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Here's Story on NWGA, ASPC 


promotion. The ASPC must fully staff 
and operate a lamb program. This sup- 
plements the fine job of overall meat 
promotion and research of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Beard. It is nec- 
essary for the ASPC to conduct a 


concentrated market-by-market lamb 
promotion to improve distribution of 
and demand for lamb. 

The ASPC program is well organized 
and effective—worthy of the support 
of every sheepman. 








will be offered at the National Ram Sale. 


* Long Staple, Fine Wool 


WRITE BOX 141 


The champion yearling and reserve champion at 1959 Sanpete Rambouillet Show, both shown above, 


* Rugged, Heavy-boned Bodies 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


wert = 


UALITY 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 








hardiness for range service. 





Rugged, Range- Raised Rams 


We will have rugged range-raised, white and blackfaced rams 
for sale in the National; Casper, Wyoming; Craig, Colorado; 
and Spanish Fork, Utah sales. For more than 65 years we have 


bred for size, conformation, maximum wool production, and 


We invite your inspection 


COVEY & DAYTON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 











hie “Shales selet 


Miss Markstaller 


Miss Wool of Oregon 


| se Markstaller, a voluptuous blonde 
who was queen of the Portland Rose 
Festival in 1954, has been named Miss 
Wool of Oregon. 

Besides her present title of Oregon 
Miss Wool and her Portland Rose Festi- 
val crown of 1954, Miss Markstaller 
has also held the titles of Miss Portland 
of 1955 and National Sweetheart of Phi 


Sigma Kappa of 1956. 

The new Miss Wool of Oregon is a 
graduate of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, which she attended two 
She also attended Oregon State 


years. 
College, 
years. 

A granddaughter of a former Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, sheepman, Miss Markstal- 
ler has a considerable background in 
wool. At BYU she was director and 
commentator of the student fashion 
show; designed some student clothes 
in wool; studied the chemical and phys- 
ical properties of wool; and used wool 
extensively in designing. She has been 
a fashion representative for Jantzen, 
Inc., Portland, Oregon. 


y 4 ~ 
Wiss Whol of 9 NaS 
and vivacious honey blonde 


\ pert 

[‘X from Dallas, Carrell Currie, was 
named Miss Wool of Texas for 1960, 
at a colorful pageant held at San An- 
gelo, Texas, July 24. 

A 19-year-old sophomore student at 
Southern Methodist University, Miss 
Currie is majoring in speech and thea- 
ter. She was selected from a field of 
eight contestants, and was presented 
with a host of prizes, which included 
a wool wardrobe and the use of an 
automobile for a year. 


Corvallis, Oregon for two 
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Prior to becoming Miss Wool of 
Texas for 1960, the pert and vivacious 
lass had been Miss Flame of Irving, 
Texas; Southwest AAU Beauty Queen; 
Miss Dallas of 1958 and runnerup in 
the Miss Texas pageant of 1958. 

Named first alternate to Miss Currie 
was Day Padgitt of San Antonio. Ellen 
Belcher of Del Rio was selected second 
alternate. 


Miss Wire 


Miss Whol of Chile 


ISS Wool of Colorado for 1959-60 is 
Inge Wire of Grand Junction. 

Miss Wire received the coveted title 
July 22, during the Colorado Wool 
Growers Convention at Glenwood 
Springs. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wire and was sponsored 
in the contest by the Mesa County Wool 
Growers Auxiliary. 

The new Colorado Miss Wool was 
selected from a field of five finalists 
in the contest. As winner, she will rep- 
resent Colorado in the National Miss 
Wool pageant to be held August 23 at 
San Angelo, Texas. The Colorado con- 
test had drawn entries from 30 aspir- 
ants from throughout the State. 

Named alternate to Miss Wire 
Gaynell Johnson, also of Grand Junc- 
tion. 

Gifts presented at the Colorado finals 
were donated by Edmunds and Com- 
pany, Denver; Woolknit Associates, 
New York City; Colorado Carnation 
Growers; and Teresa David, Aspen, 
Colorado. 


Miss Wool of Montane 


USAN Jo Burton, an 18-year-old psy- 
chology major at Montana State 
University, was recently crowned Miss 


was 


155 Whol grey We 


Wool of Montana at the second annual 
Montana Miss Wool pageant. 

The vivacious Miss Burton, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Burton, Butte, 
was selected from a field of 12 contest- 
ants. 

Candidates were evaluated at four 
different times during the course of the 
pageant and were judged on personal- 
ity, intellect, voice and diction, whole- 
someness, disposition, general culture, 
beauty of face, beauty of figure, grace, 
poise, charm, carriage and care in 
grooming. 

Named runner-up in the contest was 
Pat Saverbier, Kalispell, a freshman at 
Montana State University. 


Miss Leisen 


Wiss Whol of Suk Dubite 


ANICE Leisen, 19-year-old beauty 

from Aberdeen, South Dakota, was 
recently crowned “Miss Wool” of South 
Dakota and will represent her home 
State in the National “Miss Wool” 
Pageant at San Angelo, Texas, later 
this year. 

She was selected by a panel of judges 
on the basis of beauty, personality, 
character and modeling ability. The 
current South Dakota Miss Wool con- 
test was conducted by means of photo- 
graphs and recommendations. 

Miss Leisen is a junior at Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, majoring in elementary 
education. She has also attended the 
Estelle Compton Modeling School in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The new South Dakota “Miss Wool” 
has also held several other beauty 
titles. She was 1958 Snow Queen, rep- 
resenting South Dakota at the Winter 
Carnival at St. Paul, Minnesota. She 
was also Miss Aberdeen of 1958 and the 
1958 State Diamond Queen. 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


EARLY a ton of lamb, donated by 

the American Sheep Producers 
Council, was eaten by 8,000 Girl Scouts 
attending the annual Girl Scout Round- 
up near Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
July 6. 

Many of the future homemakers, who 
come from areas where lamb consump- 
tion is low, had their first taste of lamb, 
compliments of the ASPC. 

Lamb patties, prepared from 1,953 
pounds of lamb to meet council speci- 
fications, was cooked outdoors and 
served with spaghetti. Each patrol of 
eight girls was responsible for prepar- 
ing its own meal. 

About 70 whole, lean carcasses were 
used in preparing the patties. The girls 
had lamb chops at another meal during 
the week long encampment. 

Gene Blish, ASPC regional lamb mer- 
chandiser, said the lamb cookout by 
the Girl Scouts was an outstanding 
success. Many of the girls, he said, 
had never eaten lamb, while others who 
had eaten it were amazed at the many 
variations of dishes that could be pre- 
pared from lamb. Most of them were 
acquainted with leg of lamb and lamb 
chops but had never heard of ground 
lamb for lamburgers, he added. 

It was an excellent opportunity to 
educate future homemakers in the use 
of lamb, he concluded. 

A record 3,000 requests for educational 
material on lamb and wool were 
received in the ASPC booth during the 
American Home Economics Convention 
at Milwaukee in June. The figure rep- 
resents more than half the total regis- 
tration at the four-day convention. 

Those attending fell into three main 
groups: home economics teachers, home 
economists in business, and homemak- 
ing home economists. 

Among the requests for information 
were six from teachers in foreign coun- 
tries. Many State and county extension 
leaders also displayed an interest in 
the council’s program. 

The popularity of the ASPC booth is 
especially noteworthy, since it was one 
of the few among the 232 exhibits at 
the convention which did not offer 
favors or samples. 

HE ASPC will launch its second an- 

nual National Eat Lamb Week for 
the period of September 15-30, in an 
effort to give added emphasis to lamb 
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sales during the peak period of supply 
in most sections of the country. 

The initial effort last year proved 
highly successful in moving lambs at a 
time when most producers ship their 
lambs to market. Its principal goal is to 
move lamb into consumption channels 
rapidly to avoid drastic price reductions 
to the producer. 

Packers, retailers and restaurant op- 
erators have indicated they will co- 
operate with the council in boosting 
lamb during September with a special 
National Eat Lamb Week tag which 
urges retailers to join in with this big 
promotion. 

Retailers are expected to give lamb 
prominent display space during the 
special promotion period and also back 
up the council’s advertising efforts for 
NELW with lamb advertising of their 
own. 


EWISH holidays this fall, some of 

which forbid the slaughtering of 
animals, will not interfere with the 
council’s National Eat Lamb Week pro- 
motion September 15-30. 

No Jewish holidays fall within the 
period from August 13 to October 3, 
meaning there will be no halt in 
slaughtering of lamb for the Jewish 
trade during this peak period of supply. 
. oe representatives of the livestock 

and meat trade in the Atlanta area 
heard a complete review of the ASPC’s 
lamb promotion program June 22 at the 
special kickoff dinner. 

Retailers, packers and _ representa- 
tives of newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations were guests at the dinner 
to learn why and how the council is 
promoting lamb in Atlanta. Dr. Charles 
Murphy, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Hospital and a sheep producer, was 
toastmaster. Reports on the ASPC’s 
activities were given by Mrs. Evadna 
Hammersley, the council’s director of 
consumer sales, and Dick Biglin, di- 
rector of education and information. 

Enthusiastic cooperation was prom- 
ised by all segments of the trade in 
bringing lamb to the attention of the 
consumers in the Atlanta area. 

Major retail outlets have given the 
council’s lamb merchandising man in 
Atlanta, Bill Broscovak, unlimited co- 
operation in the demonstration of lamb 
cutting and merchandising in their 
stores. 





Inspect our Panamas at the National 


a Pictured at the left is 
our stud ram for the 
P National. 


Our consignment in- 
cludes a stud ram 
lamb and pen of five 
yearlings. 


Large smooth shear- 
ed March 7—20 to 
24 pounds. 


A Quality Flock 


Foundation Ewes and Rams for Sale 


Harry Meuleman & Son 


Route 1 — Rupert, Idaho 














“Will see you on the block 


at the National Ram Sale” 


Also 
selling 
other 
leading 
sheep 


sales 


HOWARD BROWN 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Phone: 2-9046 
or 2-4720 


400 Main Street 
Woodland, California 














You Can Count on 
Thomas Columbias 


ef 


Always typy, big-boned, deep-bodied, 
rugged rams ready to go to work and 
produce profits for you Mr. Sheep- 
man. Once again, our offerings at the 
National and other leading sales will 
be durable, dependable bucks like the 
one pictured above (taken June 8, 
1959 at our ranch). 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 


MALAD, IDAHO 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS _| 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 








| RAMBOUILLETS | 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 








| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 








SUFFOLKS | 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idahe 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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Australian Lambs - - - 


(Continued from page 13) 


much difficulty” in obtaining the heavi- 
er type lambs for export. 

Added to the original cost of these 
lambs were the cost of shipment from 
Australian farms to Sydney; feeding 
costs; approximately $1.80 per head 
(which covers the $2,000 per day ex- 
pense for operating the S. S. Delfino, 
including fuel and salaries for the 
crew) ; rental costs for feedlot facilities 
at San Diego Harbor (reported to be 
$1,000 monthly) ; and a duty of 75 cents 
per head levied by U. S. Customs 
officials. 

A reliable source estimated the total 
cost of the lambs laid down in U. S. 
feedlots at 12 cents a pound. 


Although most persons connected 
with the live lamb shipment were gen- 
erally pleased concerning the venture, 
the owners, themselves, refused com- 
ment on the shipment. 

Sydney Genser, president of the Mod- 
ern Meat Company and partner of Mr. 
Delfino in the import operation, said 
merely, “We think it will be all right. 
The effort was merely experimental 
and we have no further plans at this 
time for additional shipments.” 

Mr. Genser, however, refused to com- 
ment further concerning the undertak- 
ing and referred reporters to Mr. 
Delfino, who was aboard the ship which 
was under quarantine and well out of 
the reach of newsmen’s questions. 

It was learned that the Delfino has 
a cargo for the return voyage to Aus- 
tralia. Owners, however, were tight- 
lipped as to what the cargo was. 

If, as all indications seem to point, 
the venture was successful and future 
shipments are forthcoming, it is pos- 
sible somewhere between 175,000 and 
200,000 live lambs could be landed off 
the 8. S. Delfino alone each year. 

That many live lambs would approxi- 
mate one-twelfth of the yearly slaugh- 
ter of lambs within the State of 
California. 

On hand to meet the vessel when it 
docked was J. R. Broadbent, represent- 
ing the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 

Following the arrival of the vessel, 
Mr. Broadbent appeared on a television 
interview and spoke in behalf of both 
the NWGA and ASPC. 

“U.S. sheepmen will need an embargo 
or at least a quota against lamb im- 
ports,” Mr. Broadbent told San Diego 
listeners. 

“This is a very serious thing. The 
shipment and handling of these lambs 
was obviously successful in the minds 
of the owners and is certainly a fore- 
runner of many more imports. 
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“If no quota or embargo can be ob- 
tained, it will mean the liquidation of 
the range sheep industry in the- United 
States. Australia has about 150 million 
sheep; New Zealand has approximately 
46 million. Combined, they total about 
seven and one-half times the stock 
sheep production of the United States. 
The big question is how many of these 
lambs can the United States market 
absorb.” 

Contrasting lamb imports with the 
imports of tuna fish which have ruined 
the U. S. tuna industry, particularly in 
Southern California, Mr. Broadbent 
said, “Anyway one looks at it, one can- 
not minimize the seriousness of this 
threat.” 

Because of the quarantine placed on 
the lambs, it is necessary that the ani- 
mals be held near the water front. 
Consequently importers were forced to 
lease a large section of the Tenth Ave- 
nue Pier from the Port of San Diego. 

Workmen had constructed corrals 
adjacent to the dock and lambs were 
moved directly into enclosures. 

Upon clearance from quarantine, 
owners said the lambs would be taken 
directly to slaughter at the Modern 
Meat Company plant. The plant is said 
to have a capacity to handle 4,000 of 
the animals daily. 

Owners of the imported lambs have 
made a bid to have the quarantine pe- 
riod on lambs already in slaughter flesh 
decreased from 30 days to 15 days, a 
reliable Washington source reports. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion said it was opposing this move. 

USDA officials at San Diego indicated 
the 30-day quarantine period would 
stick. 





“A Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 








Prolific - Profitable 


PANAMAS 


My consignment to the National Ram Sale 
will be made up of productive Panamas, 
like those pictured above. (Photo taken June 
30.) If you want really premium Panamas, 
see my offerings at Ogden. 


A. R. LINFORD 


Raymond Idaho 











R. J. Bob 


Monte Vista, Colorado 





TOPS in Columbias 


Our registered Columbias are the 
sheepman's best source for heavy- 
boned, open-faced rams and ewes with 
heavy, high-yielding fleeces. Pictured 
at the left is the stylish ram which 
brought top money — $2,050 — at the 
1958 National Ram Sale. Our consign- 
ments to the 1959 National and other 


§ leading: sales are of the same type 
| breeding. Our Columbias have been 
| standouts in the stiffest competition 


in the show ring . . . in the sale ring 


.. and ori the ranges. 


' SHOWN 


Phone ULster 2-3178 
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Hambouillets 


Best by Test 


% 


Columbias 


For Sale 


One or a Carload 


* 


Rambouillet - Columbia 
Crossbreds 


® 
Beal Farms 


Cedar City, Utah 
JOHN H. BEAL, Owner 


Telephone 


JUniper 6-6012 JUniper 6-4145 











this months 


ES, I am in favor of the continuance 

of the lamb and wool promotion 
programs being conducted by the ASPC. 

I think the self-help section of the 
National Wool Act is justification for 
the entire Act. Through advertising 
and promotion thus made possible, I 
believe we can hope to regain some of 
our market for wool and broaden the 
demand for lamb. 

I also believe this is the only fair 
and equitable way that we can finance 
and carry on such programs. 

—W. A. Denecke 
Bozeman, Montana 


I am definitely in favor of the contin- 
uation of the lamb and wool promo- 
tion programs presently being carried 
on by the American Sheep Producers 


Council. 
Sandy Scott 
Aztec, New Mexico 


SUFFOLKS ARE SUPERIOR 


Particularly when you buy Howland 
Suffolks. We raise big, husky sires 
that produce money-making lambs. 


SEE BOTH HOWLAND 
CONSIGNMENTS AT THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Mrs. Chas. Howiand & Son 
Lawson ‘Howland 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 














ES, I favor the continuation of ad- 
vertising and promotion as long as 
foreign lambs and wool continue to be 
shipped into this country. Without pro- 
motion we cannot hope to compete with 
imports, due to the cheap cost of labor 
abroad. With persent lamb and wool 
prices as they are and the general high 
cost of living, promotion is essential. 
—J. T. Powell 
Oakland, Oregon 


do not feel the promotion programs 

being conducted by the ASPC have 
done too well. Certainly, I do not feel 
there should be an increase in funds 
allocated for promotion. 

Now that the growers are more con- 
scious of the need to sell their products, 
I think a lot can be accomplished with- 
out these promotion programs. Too 
much of the actual money the growers 
contribute for promotion seems to be 
going for office maintenance. 

Continuing promotion programs will 
create a need for more money; I do not 
think growers can stand this. 

—Emery A. Nicholes 
American Fork, Utah 


LTHOUGH I have not followed too 

closely the promotion work being 
done by the American Sheep Producers 
Council, I definitely think it should be 
continued. 

I recently refused to buy a suit that 
was not 100 percent wool, and I think 
every rancher should do the same. 

—John P. Crump 
North Uvalde, Texas 


I very much favor the continuance of 
the lamb and wool promotion pro- 
grams of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

I feel the council is doing a wonder- 
ful job and deserves our thanks. 

—Edwin T. Wells 
Buhl, Idaho 
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I am very much in favor of the wool 
and lamb promotion programs of 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
I think the ASPC has done an outstand- 
ing job and that all growers should vote 
in favor of continuing these promotion 
programs in the forthcoming referen- 
dum in September. 

With the very keen competition of all 
products on the market, it looks like 
the producer will have to promote his 
products more than ever in order to stay 
in business. 

—Rudie Mick 
St. Onge, South Dakota 


y= I strongly favor continuation of 
the promotion programs being car- 
ried on by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. They are of great 
value to every sheepman. 
—James L. Daniel 
Eden, Texas 


I strongly favor continuing the lamb 
and wool promotion programs of the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 
—John Massa 
South Dakota 


I strongly favor continuance of the 
lamb and wool promotion programs 
of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 
—Walter J. Peterson 
Upton, Wyoming 


feel the American Sheep Producers 

Council should definitely continue 
its promotion programs on lamb and 
wool. 

The only suggestion I have for im- 
provement would be to try to interest 
more growers in the program. 

—Jim L. Daniel 
Big Lake, Texas 


ES, I am definitely in favor of the 
lamb and wool promotion programs 
being conducted by the American Sheep 
Producers Council, and think they 
should be continued. 
—J. R. Crouch 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


THE FAMOUS HOME ON THE RANGE 


AVAILABLE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


pesgnnre MFG. company 


SOUTH UNIVER 





SHEEPMEN’S 


fa PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAG 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND Livestock INDUSTRY 











Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 
Digs Bundy’s SHEEP a 








ins and 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDR 





Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 





Gilfillan 's SHEEP 
Hopkin’ APPAREL FIBER 





OOL AS AN 
Kammlade’s SHEEP “SCIENCE 











McKinney’s THE SHEEP 





K 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 





Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's — BETTER LIVESTOCK 








Sempson's RANGE MANAGEM 





wnderson’s WESTERN stock. RANCHING 





Seiden’ LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
NGE MANAGEMENT 
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anges SOILS ry SOIL FERTILITY 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE 


PUONNUPNCCAS awusree 
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Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


414 Crandall Building 











HAYS SUFFOLKS 


QUANTITY WITH QUALITY 


Our consignments to the Idaho, National and Idaho Falls Ram Sales will be selected from the above 
pictured rams. We would welcome your inspection of our rams at our ranch—6 miles west of Idaho Falls. 


It is our aim to produce quality rams that speak for themselves — and us. 


J.R. Hays & Son 


Telephone: 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
JAckson 3-0424 or JAckson 3-1241 
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Suffolks 


Dispersal Sale 
Ewes - Rams - Lambs 


Entire flock sells. Many decendents of Yeld- 
ham Coronation, an imported English ram 
purchased at the National Ram Sale in 1954 
for $1000.00. Certified scrapie free after 
Sept. 1, 1959. Call Sigfus Petursson, Petur- 
dale Ranch, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
Phone 05J3, or write George C. Williams, 
2380 Balsam Ave., Boulder, Colorado. 








See Our 
Quality 
SUFFOLKS 
at the 


National. 


Norman G. Olsen & Son 


Spanish Fork, Utah 








Killian means Quality in 
Columbias 


For the better of the best in Columbia 
Rams, see my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


ds, ron Kilban 


Salem Utah 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


15th Annual National Columbia 
Show and Sale 
Yakima, Washington 
September 21 and 22, 1959 
Marcus Vetter, Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 











608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


HE membership drive for Woolens 

and Worsteds of America, Inc., will 
be continued, according to G. Norman 
Winder, WAWA president. 

“Because of the great interest mani- 
fested in the program, the directors 
have voted to increase the membership 
roster to exceed the minimum financial 
goal of $300,000, which has already 
been attained for the two-year pro- 
gram,” Mr. Winder announced follow- 
ing a Board of Directors meeting June 
30. 

“This will enable WAWA to expand 
the scope of its promotional program 
for American-made woolens and wor- 
steds from time to time to achieve 
maximum results,” he said. 

The first general membership meeting 
of the trade association will be held 
in New York City the latter part of 
October and a large attendance from 
all segments of the industry is expected. 

In addition to Mr. Winder, other of- 
ficers of Woolens and Worsteds, elected 
to serve until the October meeting are: 

First vice president: William I. Kent, 
president, Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany; three vice-presidents: George A. 
Ott, president, Wool Promotion Fund 
of the Wool Trade; Edwin Wilkinson, 
president, National Association Wool 
Manufacturers; and Ronald A. Mitchell, 
treasurer, Cyril Johnson Woolen Com- 
pany. J. M. Jones, executive secretary, 
American Sheep Producers Council 
was elected treasurer and Robert S. 
Taplinger, president, Robert S. Tap- 
linger Associates, was elected secre- 
tary. 

Two new directors representing the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
were elected to the board. They are 
Stewart MacArthur, Wagon Mound, 
New Mexico, and T. A. Kincaid, Jr., 
Ozona, Texas. Other directors re- 
elected are Messrs. Winder, Kent, 
Mitchell and Ott. 


LANS for the national observance of 
American Wool Month in September 


are under way. Emphasis will be 
placed on the importance of the Amer- 
ican wool growing and woolen manu- 
facturing industries to the national 
economy, as well as on the style, qual- 
ity and value of American-made prod- 
ucts of wool. 

Initiated last September, it is ex- 
pected American Wool Month will 
garner considerable national recogni- 
tion this year. Proclamations by gov- 
ernors of more than 35 States and 


mayors of leading cities will herald the 
event, which has received the endorse- 
ment of important wool trade associa- 
tions, fashion and apparel groups, 
resident buying offices, manufacturers 
and retailers. All methods and media 
will be used to publicize the event. 

At the consumer level, retail store 
promotions will be encouraged across 
the nation. This will call for window 
and departmental displays of American- 
made wool merchandise with identifica- 
tion of “American Wool Month” via the 
colorful red, white and blue display 
posters. Fashion showing of American- 
made woolens for the entire family will 
be arranged. Sheep shearing demon- 
strations are planned for a selected 
number of stores throughout the coun- 
try. A descriptive talk will be given 
by an industry spokesman on the proc- 
essing and manufacture of the fleece 
into cloth, during these demonstrations. 
Promotional kits containing pertinent 
information on the American wool in- 
dustry and suggesting special promo- 
tions, local tie-ins, displays, etc., will 
be sent to retailers, buying offices, 
home economics departments of schools 
and colleges and others. Newspapers, 
syndicates, wire services, television, 
radio and various other consumer media 
will be utilized to disseminate informa- 
tion about American-made wool and 
wool textiles. 

At the trade level, information will 
be distributed to all segments of the 
wool industry through trade publica- 
tions, direct mail, ete. The colorful 
American Wool Month posters will be 
sent to mills, sales agents and manu- 
facturers for showroom and window 
displays. They will also be exhibited 
in the lobbies and elevators of office 
buildings where there is a concentra- 
tion of businesses related to the wool 
manufacturing industry. 

Again, the huge banner proclaiming 
“September is American Wool Month” 
will span Seventh Avenue, the heart 
of the garment manufacturing industry 
in New York City, for the entire month. 


Pamphlets entitled “The American 
Wool Round-Up,” replete with facts and 
yarns pertaining to American-made wool 
from sheep to shop will be distributed 
to editors, columnists, designers, fashion 
authorities, retail stores and sewing cen- 
ters. These are available to wool grower 
associations and auxiliaries on request. 
Please write: Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, Inc., 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., Department K. 
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Safeway Reports 


New Zealand 
Lamb Sold Well 


AFEWAY Stores recent experimental 

sales of frozen New Zealand lamb 
in the San Francisco area have been 
termed “successful” by market man- 
agers. 

The ungraded lamb met good con- 
sumer acceptance at normal retail 
prices, according to Safeway officials, 
who added that customers were pleased 
with the smaller size of legs of lamb, 
as well as with the flavor, tenderness 
and lack of waste fat. 

Store officials indicated there are no 
definite plans for further importations, 
but they realize New Zealand lamb will 
continue to come to the U. S. 

U. S. sheepmen were watching the 
Safeway experiment closely because of 
the possibility that successful sale of 
New Zealand lamb might mark the be- 
ginning of much larger shipments of 
frozen lamb from New Zealand and 
Australia. 


Washington Nens -- - 
(Continued from page 9) 


associate editor of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 

For full details and pictures on the 
shipment of Australian lambs see page 
10. 


Livestock Disease Bill 


The Senate, July 16, passed S. 864- 
a bill to give the USDA a stronger hand 
in protecting against the spread of 
diseases of livestock and poultry. The 
measure gives the USDA better control 
over interstate movement of livestock 
and poultry and also over imports from 
countries where communicable livestock 
and poultry diseases are known te exist. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
subcommittee considering HR 7317—a 
companion bill to S. 864—has held hear- 
ings, but has taken no final action on 
the measure. 

A reliable source indicates the House 
bill will be reported out as soon as the 
committee has had the opportunity to 
consider a number of changes in the 
measure and to handle other legislation 
which has been given priority. 

The NWGA will continue to press for 
favorable action on the Disease Bill 
before Congress adjourns. 
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Vern Howey 


Center, Colorado 





See Our Consignment of 
Columbias at the 
National 
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Lambs grading Choice and Prime 
are sired by superior Suffolk rams. 
See my consignment of husky, 
range-raised Suffolks at the 
National: 
@ 1 STUD @ 5 REGISTERED 
® 5 RANGE 


ROY C. BLAKLEY 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 








Sorte, Duper, Samyer Co. 


311 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone HUbbard 2-8434 

















DRAPER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


540 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 


* 


WOOL 





























15th Annual 


Registered Sheep Sale 
Saturday, paca 5, 1959 
p.m. 
Bent County Fairgrounds 
Las Animas, Colorado 

HAMPSHIRES — SUFFOLKS 

Quality has built this sale 

Sponsored by: 
Southeast Colorado Sheep Breeders 
Association 
For catalogs write: 
Tom W. Beede, Secy. 


Box 270 Rocky Ford, Colorado 











COLUMBIAS 
a 


Individual 
Ram Testing 


Helps us select the high 


producing sires for 
Wool and Lamb 
+ + + 


Mank 8. HANSON 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

















Ramhouillet Rams like the one pictured above 
and top-quality Suffolks will comprise our 


Nevada & 


consignments to the National, 
Utah ram sales. 


Voyle Bagley & Sons 


Aurora, Utah 
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URING mid July 2,000 retailers in 

20 States received the Wool Bu- 
reau’s detailed program to promote the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 
and use it for merchandising new fall 
wool fabrics, patterns, and sewing ac- 
cessories. 

Highlight of the program is “Make 
It Yourself With Wool Week,” set for 
August 31 to September 5. Proclaimed 
by the Governors of 20 States in the 
contest area, “Make It Yourself With 
Wool Week” focusses attention on home 
sewing as a creative recreation for girls 
and young women. 

In their statement concerning the 
week, Governors will invite civic lead- 
ers, educators and retailers to support 
the contest. Stores will do this by in- 
stalling “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
windows and using the theme in wool 
fabric promotions. 

The Wool Bureau, which sponsors the 
contest in conjunction with the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association, is supplying 
stores with contest posters, streamers 
and newspaper mats. The Bureau will 
also issue large quantities of contest 
entry folders which may be used as 
package inserts by stores. 

This year, several stores are expected 
to sponsor the eontest in local areas. 
Some will offer special prizes; others 
will stage district and State finals 
which will be held in the auditoriums 
or piecegoods departments. 

It is expected that some 20,000 girls 
between the ages of 14 and 22 will 
enter the contest during 1959, making 
it the largest educational sewing con- 
test in the Nation. 

Now in its 13th year, the contest is 
introduced to girls through home eco- 
nomics instructors, 4-H Clubs, other 
young ladies organizations and piece 
goods retailers. 


wool education for retail sales peo- 

ple is packaged in a bright new 16- 
minute color film strip with sound, 
produced by the Wool Bureau. 

A basic training film strip covering 
wool from fiber to fabric, it is adaptable 
to discussions of all types of apparel 
men’s, women’s and children’s. 

Titled, “Wool—the Wonder Fiber,” 
the filmstrip underscores wool’s ability 
to answer the consumer’s apparel needs 


nothing measures up to >Wool 


around the calendar. During June the 
film was sent out for the first time to 
retailers in every State for sales train- 
ing. The film is sent out on a loan basis. 

The film strip is accompanied by a 
training guide explaining how it may 
be used in different departments within 
a single store. There is also a supply 
of illustrated booklets recapping the 
pertinent points of the film. These are 
also made available to retailers. 


HE Wool Bureau’s year-round pub- 
licity on knit wools will hit two 
peaks in the fall. 

In September the Wool Bureau ties 
in its knit wool promotion with “Nation- 
al Sweater Week,” promoting the ready 
made garments. 

In October the Bureau’s knit wool 
promotion spotlights “Knit It Yourself 
With Wool Week.” This is designed to 
promote the use of wool in home-made 
products. 

The election of “Miss Sweater Girl 
of 1959” in New York City will make 
glamor publicity for wool sweaters in 
mid September, when the Queen is se- 
lected by press photographers from a 
dozen top-fashion models. 

The Queen, posed in her all wool 
sweaters, will be seen in newspapers 
across the country. The publicity proj- 
ect is a joint venture by the Wool 
Bureau and the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association. 

“Knit It Yourself With Wool Week” 
is designed to take advantage of the 
youth and college markets, which cur- 
rently holds the greatest potential for 
the sale of wool knitting yarn. 

In dormitories, at parties, even in 
movies, teenagers are seen looping their 
yarns for sweaters and socks. 

The Wool Bureau has scheduled an 
advertisement directed at teenagers for 
use in three of the publications best 
read by young knitters—SEVENTEEN, 
CHARM and MADEMOISELLE maga- 
zines. These publications reach more 
than 2 million readers. 


The advertisement offers free knit- 
ting instructions for the sweaters 
shown and tells girls to join the fun 
during October “Knit It Yourself With 
Wool Week.” 


“Knit It Yourself With Wool Week” 
is jointly sponsored by the Wool Bureau 
and the National Hand Knitting Yarn 
Association. 


The National Wool Grower 





oho 5 Tbh Foul Gh _Ausiliary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


HE organizational meeting of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 
was held in 1940 at Craig, Colorado. 

The first Auxiliary officers elected 
were Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle, presi- 
dent; Mrs. John Allies, Montrose, vice 
president; Mrs. George Avgares, Craig, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following year at the general 
meeting, Mrs. Luis Visintainer of Craig 
was elected corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. J. B. Tuttle of Montrose was 
named historian; and Mrs. Frank 
Meaker of Montrose was elected parlia- 
mentarian. Also at this meeting the slo- 
gan “How May I Serve” was adopted 
by the group. 

The first projects of the Colorado 
Auxiliary were: participating in Na- 
tional Wool Week; sponsoring a scrap 
book contest; helping to back the fight 
on imported wools; sponsoring a wool 
essay contest; giving wool blankets to 

* * x * * 

RS. Marshall (Jean) Hughes, Red- 
vale, State Auxiliary president, is 
a native of Colorado. Jean married Mar- 
shall Hughes in 1947. 
The couple have two 
children, Sandra, 10, 

and Howard, two. 

Jean was also Colo- 
rado Wool Growers 
Auxiliary first vice 
president for two 
years, and has also 
served as national 
parliamentarian for 
two years and as 
president of the San 
Miguel Auxiliary. 

At present she is also Revisions 
Committee chairman for the National 
Wool Growers Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Hughes 


Denver > 


Colorado 


The Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 
annually conducts the finals of the 
State “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest at Denver. 


wool sewing winners at the State Fair 
and advertising “Eat Lamb and Wear 
Wool.” 

In 1946 a drive was promoted by the 
State Auxiliary to gain more members. 
Ideas were presented at the State con- 
vention, and the Montrose Chapter was 
appointed to give information and help 
to any group interested in organizing 
a chapter. 

The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
program was started in 1947. Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman, American Fork, Utah, 
who was president of the National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary at that time, pre- 
sented the idea of the contest and 
promoted it among the entire Colorado 
group. The idea was adopted and Colo- 
rado joined the other States in the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest. 

“Miss Wool of Colorado” is the latest 
project of the Colorado Auxiliary, hav- 
ing been started in 1958. 

To date the Colorado group has spon- 
sored 13 State “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contests and have produced near- 
ly half of the National Contest winners. 
There are 11 districts over the State; 


—Richard Baxter 


each has a district chairman. The 1959 
State contest will be held December 11- 
12 at the Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver. 

At the Colorado Wool Growers con- 
vention, July 21-24 at Glenwood 
Springs, the State Auxiliary held the 
finals of the “Miss Wool of Colorado” 
contest. 


* * * * * 


RS. Raymond (Olive) Farmer, Du- 

rango, has been State Make It 
Yourself With Wool Contest director 
for the past five 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer were married 
in 1937. They have 
two children, Gary, 
17, and Marcia, 13. 

Mrs. Farmer is ac- 
tive in local affairs. 
She is immediate past 
president of the Pilot 
Club in Durango, and 
chairman of women’s 
activities of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

For the past three years, Olive has 
made a 35-piece all wool wardrobe for 
a doll which is given away at the State 
MIYWW contest. 

The present officers of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Auxiliary other than 
Mrs. Hughes are: 

Mrs. V. A. Paulek, Hesperus, first 
vice president; Mrs. Nick Theos, 
Meeker, second vice president; Mrs. 
John Hofmann, Montrose, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Frank McKibben, Jr., 
Grand Junction, historian; Mrs. Mike 
Hayes, Denver, publicity chairman; 
and Mrs. Jackie O’Keefe, Denver, lamb 
promotion chairman. 


Mrs. Farmer 


Committee Formulates Constitution, By-laws Revisions 


HE Revisions Committee of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association met at Salt Lake 
City July 13 and 14 to revise the Auxil- 
iary’s Constitution and by-laws. 

The committee, headed by Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, Auxiliary president, Casper, 
Wyoming, formulated revisions with 
particular emphasis on the three pro- 
motion programs conducted by the 
Auxiliary—the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” sewing contest, lamb promotion 
and the “Miss Wool” contest. 

“Revisions of the by-laws has become 
very necessary for uniformity in Auxil- 
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iary work, in view of the increase of 
the Auxiliary’s promotion projects and 
eventual full participation of the State 
Auxiliaries in the three promotion pro- 
grams,” Mrs. Evans said. 

“It is hoped that all State Auxiliaries 
will have their constitutions and by- 
laws conform as much as possible to 
the new National Constitution and 
by-laws,” the Auxiliary president added. 

The committee indicated the proposed 
by-law changes would be sent to all 
members of the Auxiliary Executive 
Committee for their consideration be- 
fore the annual National Wool Growers 


Auxiliary convention at San Antonio, 
Texas, in January, 1960. 

Present at the Salt Lake gathering, 
other than Mrs. Evans, were: Mrs. S. 
M. Ercanbrack, second vice president 
of the Auxiliary; Mrs. R. I. Port, 
Auxiliary secretary - treasurer; Miss 
Joan Hull, Wool Bureau contest co- 
ordinator; Mrs. Marion Krebs, Oregon 
Auxiliary president and Revisions Com- 
mittee member; and Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, National lamb promotion 
chairman. 

Mrs. Parm Dickson, Auxiliary first 

(Continued on next page) 
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vice president, was unable to attend 
the meeting because of illness; Mrs. 
Adolph Stieler, Auxiliary auditor and 
chairman of the Miss Wool contest ,was 
also not in attendance, but submitted 
suggested amendments for the by-laws 
concerning the Miss Wool contest. 

Others who met with the committee 
during the two-day planning session 
were Mrs. Thornley Swan, president of 
the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary; Mrs. 
J. W. Swan, Utah State “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest director; and 
Mrs. Aleck Tourreuill, director of the 
Nevada “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest. 

During the gathering, plans for meet- 
ings at the 3lst annual Auxiliary con- 
vention at San Antonio were also 
discussed. 


Appoimtments Announced 









ine , 
Members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary Revision Committee who 
met at Salt Lake City July 13 and 14 
are: standing, left to right, Mrs. S. M. 
Ercanbrack, Mrs. R. I. Port and Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman. Seated, left to right, 
Miss Joan Hull, Mrs. O. T. Evans and 
Mrs. Marion Krebs. 


Stabeli Gets New Swift Job 
McMillan Joins Cattlemen; 


ONALD L. Staheli, who has been 

head of the Animal Husbandry Di- 
vision at Swift & Company’s research 
laboratories since May, 1958, has joined 
the company’s Agricultural Research 
Department. 

In announcing this change, T. W. 
Glaze, head of the Agricultural Re- 
search Department, said Mr. Staheli’s 
new position will entail working ex- 
tensively with livestock producers and 
livestock producer associations through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. Staheli started with Swift in 
February, 1958, and has been engaged 
in research connected with nutritional 
and management problems of beef, 
cattle, lambs and calves. 

A native of Hurricane, Utah, he was 
raised on a general livestock and crops 
farm. He graduated from Hurricane 
High School as valedictorian of his 
class and from Utah State University 
in 1953 with a B.S. Degree in Animal 
Husbandry. 

At Utah State Mr. Staheli was active 
in student body affairs and was a mem- 
ber of the livestock and wool judging 
teams. He won first place individual 
award in wool judging and third place 
in individual livestock judging at the 
Great Western Livestock Exposition at 
Denver. He won the “College Award” 
at Utah State, which is given to the 
outstanding graduating senior. 

Active in the Future Farmers of 
America organization, Mr. Staheli has 
served as president and vice-president 
of the Utah Association and as national 
president of the FFA in 1950-51. 
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( W (Bill) MeMillan, widely known 
° e representative of Swift and 
Company, Chicago, was appointed exec- 
utive secretary of 
the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s 
Association July 13. 

Mr. McMillan fills 
the position left va- 
cant last February 
with the death of 
Radford F. Hall. He 
will assume his new 
duties in August. 
However, his  ap- 
pointment is. still 
subject to formal 


Mr. McMillan 


confirmation by the ANCA’s 235-man 


executive committee, which represents 
the 29 affiliated State cattle organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. MeMillan, a native of Ft. Col- 
lins, Colorado, has been with Swift’s 
Agricultural Research Service since 
1954. Prior to that time he served with 
the Colorado Extension Service as 
county agent in Sedgwick and Conejos 
counties. He has also been assistant 
4-H leader in Denver County. 

A 1948 graduate of Colorado State 
University, Mr. McMillan was a U. S. 
Navy lieutenant in the Pacific theater 
during World War II. 

In announcing the appointment, G. 
R. (Jack) Millburn, ANCA president, 
said Mr. McMillan has gained wide ac- 
quaintance among livestock men of the 
Nation, and “is familiar with the prob- 
lems confronting livestock producers 
and feeders.” 


Executive Committee. . . 
(Continued from page 19) 

NWGA by States from farm flock areas. 

The proposed amendment and changes 

to the constitution and by-laws are 

found on page 31 of this month’s issue. 

The following States and persons 
were in attendance at the Executive 
Committee meeting: 

California: S. P. Arbios, W. Hugh 
Baber, John P. Bidegaray, Arthur G. 
Boyd, B. B. Elgoriaga, Phil Erro, A. J. 
Gray, Fred Korbehler, Robert Lang, 
W. P. Rickard, J. K. Sexton, D. T. Spen- 
cer and W. P. Wing 

Colorado: Robert Field, L. Elton Gent 
and Angus McIntosh 

Idaho: David Little and Wilber F. 
Wilson 

Montana: Dan Fulton, S. J. Pauly, 
and Everett E. Shuey 

Oregon: Guy Arbogast and J. P. 
Steiwer 

Nevada: Stanley Ellison 

Texas: J. B. McCord, Penrose B. Met- 
calfe, Lance Sears and Ernest L. Wil- 
liams 

Utah: J. R. Broadbent, Don Clyde, 
Edwin E. Marsh and Farrell T. Wank- 
ier; Jr. 

Washington: George K. Hislop, Phil 
Kern and William McGregor 

Wyoming: Harold Josendal and J. 
Norman Stratton 

All arrangements for the Executive 
Committee meetings were taken care of 
by the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The CWGA climaxed its ar- 
rangements for the gathering with a 
social hour and an outdoor dinner 
party, at which shish kabobs were 
served. 

At the close of the meeting, the 
NWGA Executive Committee adopted a 
resolution thanking the California Wool 
Growers Association, especially the 
president, Mr. Rickard, and all past 
presidents “for a very lovely and enter- 
taining social hour and dinner on 
Thursday, July 9, 1959.” 


Arizona Convention .. . 
(Continued from page 30) 


Requested tariffs be increased and quotas 
established, based on past imports. 

Asked that a study be made looking 
towards a possible Tariff Commission in- 
vestigation of lamb import restrictions. 

Opposed the inspection and grading of 
any meat or meat products outside the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture or U. S. 
grading of frozen red meat or red meat 
products within the territorial limits of 
the United States. 

Unalterably opposed legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress, which, if enacted into law, 
would prohibit non-lawyers from represent- 
ing a party at an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing, required under the 
Constitution or by statute to be determined 
on a record which is subject to judicial re- 
view. 
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From State Presidents . 


(Continued from page 17) 


would range from 20.7 cents to 22.9 
cents. 

Is this any less confusing to a pro- 
ducer trying to judge the lamb market 
than the present practice of shrinkage 
weights to arrive at a more or less 
standard yield and pricing according- 
ly? The point of the example is that 
no buyer is going to pay lamb prices 
for grass and water and there is no 
advantage to the producer in having 
him shrink the price rather than the 
weight. 

All this is so obvious that it is hard 
to see how the idea of outlawing pencil 
shrink got started in the first place. 
P&SY cannot add one cent to the value 
of an animal by dictating the condi- 
tions of its sale. The only result would 
be to make country buying more diffi- 
cult and confused and to add a flock of 
new people to the P&SY payroll. 

In view of the fact that P&SY is now 
way behind in its investigation of cases 
before it and in view of the difficulty 
it has had in securing funds even for 
this important work, it would be well 
advised to concentrate its efforts on the 
investigation of fraud and dishonesty 
in livestock trading and refrain from 
trivial interference with producers and 
buyers in their legitimate transactions. 


—William McGregor, President 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 


Industry Success Key 


— ‘Strong Associations’ 


Y the time this is published I will be 

an ex-president. I would like to take 
this opportunity to say the experience 
of serving my State has been very worth 
while. 

I have enjoyed very much the asso- 
ciation that comes in working with 
others who are intent on furthering the 
interest of the sheep business. 

I have no fear for the destiny of our 
industry, as long as we maintain strong 
associations. The very capable people 
who are leaders in our cause do not 
become easily discouraged. Through 
their efforts and our support we will 
win the struggle. 

I will look forward to seeing all of 
you at the National Convention in 
January. 


—L. Elton Gent, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 
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Be i . See My Entries At The 
<2 National Ram Sale 


These Quality Rams Will Produce the 
Extra Pounds of Lamb You Want! 


1 Stud — 1 Pen Range Rams 


Sure 


To See 


Also for Sale at Ranch: 
Ewes and February Ewe Lambs 


Myrthen N. Moon 


Box 102 Tabiona, Utah 


our consignment of prime quality Suffolks 
at the National Ram Sale. Our program of 
carefully selected breeding enables us to 
offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 




















ANNUAL SALE 


300 RAMS 
300 EWES 
350 EWE LAMBS 


of 
approximately 


DRAFTED FROM THE 


Columbia - Targhee - Rambouillet 
flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10 o’clock a.m., September 24, 1959 
Sale list of rams upon request after September 1 














GREEN VALLEY RANCH 


Superior Suffolks with 


Size Consigning to the 1959 
National Ram Sale: 2 
outstanding registered 

Bone studs, pen of 5 registered 
rams—Hardy and Rug- 

Quality ged for service. Our 
s heep are at the 

top in Sales Rings and 

Show Rings 


Type 


1958 Champion Ram 


F. A. & MARION COBLE 


P. O. Box 647 Winters, California 














COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE 
SUFFOLK EWES 


We will have about 900 purebred Suffolk ewes and about 250 purebred Suf- 


folk ewe lambs for sale, at auction, Wednesday, August 26. 


These are the choice selection and the balance of the oldest major flock in the 
United States. Only the best of sires have been used in this flock, and these, 
combined with a rigid culling system, have produced an outstanding lot of 


sheep. The entire flock has been run under strictly range conditions. 
We plan to sell these in various size lots, sorted according to age groups. 
Sale will be held at our ranch in Muldoon, twenty miles north of Carey, Idaho. 


Luncheon will be served at sale site. 


AUCTIONEERS 
Earl O. Walter Lawson Howland 


FRED M. LAIDLAW, INC. 


Carey, Idaho 


Wednesday - August 26 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending July 21, 1959. 


PASTURES 


Hot, dry weather from the Rocky 
Mountains westward deteriorated pas- 
tures and ranges in the Northwest, and 
further reduced forage supplies in the 
Southwest. Ranges in the northern 
Great Plains continue dry and short, 
but cooler temperatures and moisture 
revived grasses in the Central Plains. 
Range and pasture forage is in ample 
supply in Texas although summer 
grasses are curing in eastern portions. 
Grazing is short over the Ohio River 
Valley, but weekend rains lend hope for 
some improvement. Recent rains have 
stimulated grass growth over the South- 
east and middle Atlantic areas, and 
pastures are generally good in the 
Northeast. 

Haymaking progressed well in the 
Pacific Northwest, Northern Plains, and 
Ohio River Valley, but showers in the 
central Great Plains and in the Gulf 
and Atlantic Coastal regions brought 
frequent delays. Second cutting of al- 
falfa was active in southern Minnesota 
and central Wisconsin, and third cut- 
tings were made in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Livestock continue in generally 
good condition, except somewhat poor- 
er in driest sections of the Southwest 
and Northern Great Plains. 


IDAHO 


Firth, Bingham County 
July 1, 1959 


I sell my wool through the Bingham 
County Wool Pool. This year we re- 
ceived approximately 46 cents for our 
wool. 

Our weather and feed conditions on 
the range since June 1 have been about 
normal, We pasture our sheep on the 
farm. 


—E. M. Webb, Sr. 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 
July 11, 1959 


Our summer feed conditions are very 
good. Compared with the previous two 
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or three years, feed is much better. We 
run our sheep on the range. 
—Edwin T. Wells 


MONTANA 


Quietus, Big Horn County 
July 16, 1959 


Our summer feed conditions are good 
this year, as they have been for the past 
two or three years. Our sheep run on 
pastures. 

We do have some trouble with insects 
and weeds in our area, but to my knowl- 
edge nothing has been done about it. 

About the only real problem we have 
is coyote trouble. There are not enough 
sheepmen in this area to put on any 
pressure for a control program. We 
have a forest on one side of us and a 
cattle company on the other. We do, 
however, manage to get a few baits 
put on the forest if we fight for them 
every year and attend all the forest 
meetings. 

It seems to me there should be some 
way to run sheep without an incentive. 
However, no one seems to know that 
way at present, and I do not believe the 
sheep business today would survive 
without incentives—labor and machin- 
ery prices are high; land is selling for 
$20 per acre and leasing for $1 per 
acre annually; and wool sells for from 
35 to 45 cents a pound on an open 
market. 

—August Decker 


Bozeman, Gallatin County 
July 9, 1959 


There have been some recent sales of 
fine-wooled yearling ewes at $21 and 
also whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
at $25 for June delivery and $27 for 
fall delivery. 

Our summer feed conditions are ex- 
cellent, although the feed on the Na- 
tional Forest is slow in developing. We 
run our sheep on the range in a Na- 
tional Forest. There have been no 
reductions in permitted numbers this 
year. 

I think the recent definition of policy 
on buying practices issued by the USDA 








Top Quality Rambouillet Rams 


See Our Consignment at the National 


Rasmussen Sheep Co. 
EPHRAIM UTAH 

















TOP PERFORMER 


At US U Fiiliemenee Tests 
To Sell At The National 


In a 141-day test conducted at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah, one of the above 
pictured rams made an average daily gain 
of .93 pounds, with a conversion rate of 
8.8 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 

See my other top Suffolks at the National 
and other leading sales. 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 

















MT. HAGGIN 


For Over 50 Years 
Producers of Great Sheep! 


Observe the ram: The Targhee which Mrs. H. €. 
Furgeson is holding produced the fleece which won 
championship honors at the 1958 National Wool 
Show. In the background, a portion of the trophies 
and blue ribbons Mt. Haggin won during the 1958- 
59 wool-showing season are visible. It’s obvious Mt 
Haggin produces only the best. 


vx HAMPSHIRES x 
TARGHEES * COLUMBIAS 


See our consignments at all leading sales. 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 




















U. S. TARGHEE ANNUAL PRODUCTION SALE 


Billings Livestock Commission Co. Saturday, October 3, 1959 
Largest offering in History 
Registered ewes Registered stud rams Unregistered commercial ewes 
More pounds mutton lamb per ewe More versatile % blood wool 
Open white face No skin folds 
Watch next ad for numbers offered at sale. 


U. 8S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION Arvid Larson, Sec’y. 














— See our consignment at the National — 


Crystal Spring Suffolk Ranch 
C. N. CARLSEN & SONS 


OVID, IDAHO 








may prove more harmful than helpful 
in country buying and selling of live- 


stock. 
—W. A. Denecke 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
July 11, 1959 


Our summer feed conditions are very 
poor this year. We have had very dry 
weather. There has been no rainfall. 

I am afraid if rain does not fall soon, 
there will be no winter feed available. 


—Sandy Scott 


OREGON 


Oakland, Douglas County 
July 13, 1959 


Our summer feed conditions have 
been normal and generally about the 
same as the previous two or three years. 
We run our sheep on both pastures and 
ranges. 

Fat lambs have recently been con- 
tracted in our area at $21, with feeder 
lambs moving at $16. In this locality, 
some wool has also sold recently around 


50 cents. 
—J. T. Powell 








JAMES B. DRAPER & SONS, INC. 


Room 700 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUbbard 2-3530 


ROBERT R. JONES FRANK A. COSTELLO 
Warehouse and Office — P. O. Box 1802 
1910 Minnesota Avenue, Billings, Montana 


Office Telephone 2-3139 
Home Tel. 2-2552 Home Tel. 6-6245 


NATHAN HERMAN 
1960 H Street 
Fresno, California 


Office Tel. ADams 3-5073 
Home Tel. BAldwin 7-0543 


Union Pacific Bldg., Room 224 
10 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


JOHN C. FALLON 


Office Tel. Elgin 5-6840 
Home Tel. HUnter 5-5522 


CHARLES J. STAMP 
3501 Mitchell Avenue 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Tel. 2-1117 


— ALSO COUNTRY AGENTS IN EACH TERRITORY — 
WE BUY WOOL FOR THE TOP COMPANY THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo, Harding County 
July 17, 1959 


This year, I sold my wool in the 
original bag for 49 cents. 

Our summer range conditions are 
good at present. Compared with the 
previous two or three years, they are 
somewhat better. 

—Theodore Matson 


St. Onge, Lawrence County 
July 15, 1959 


Our summer feed conditions are very 
poor. This has been the driest year we 
have had for several years. Our pas- 
tures are very short and our hay crops 
are 50 percent below normal. Our sheep 
run on pastures. 

In the sales ring, feeder lambs have 
sold at 18 to 20 cents. Our yearling 
ewe sales are slow. All breeding stock 
sales are slow due to the serious loss 
lamb feeders took on their operations 
last fall and winter. 

Wool has sold from 50 to 54 cents. 
During the past month, some larger 
clips have brought more. 

—Rudie Mick 


Carter, Tripp County 
July 18, 1959 


Our summer range feed conditions 
are generally good, but we are badly 
in need of rain. Due to the lack of mois- 
ture the feed is not quite as good as it 
has been during the past two or three 
years. We run our sheep on pastures. 

—John Massa 


TEXAS 


Eden, Concho County 
July 16, 1959 


A few wool transactions have been 
made in our area recently, with prices 
averaging around 50 cents a pound. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
selling for $20. 

Horehound weed and mesquite trees 
have become quite a menace around 
this section of the country. 

Our range conditions are excellent— 
much better than the previous two or 
three years. We graze our sheep on 
pastures. 

—James L. Daniel 


Big Lake, Reagan County 
July 15, 1959 

Our feed conditions are better now 
than they have been at any time during 
the past 10 years. We run our sheep 
on pastures. 

Recently, fat lambs have sold at 20 
cents; feeder lambs at 18 cents and 
fine-wooled ewe lambs at 20 cents. 
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Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
from $19 to $22 per head. 

We have been having trouble with 
bitter weed in our area. To my knowl- 
edge nothing of any definite value is 
being done to control this menace. 

Prices ranging from 44 to 52 cents 
have been paid for wool recently 
around this part of the country. 

—J. L. Daniel 


Fredericksburg, Gillespie County 





Congratulations 
to the National 
Ram Sale on its 
44th Anniversary. 
It is an honor to 
have been on 
the auctioneering 
staff for 43 of 


those 44 years. |] 
Will see you at © 


the National this 
month. For your 
sale needs call 
eee 


July 18, 1959 
In this locality, some wool has been 
sold outright at 4114 to 581% cents. 


We have had some trouble with weed 
and insect menaces in this area and it 


AUCTIONEER 
EARL O. WALTER 


FILER, IDAHO 

















, They're Tops in Lamb Pediiitie 


HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 

EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 
OPEN FACES — NO WOOL BLINDNESS 


Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 

OREGON RAM SALE, PENDLETON, OREGON 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 
IDAHO 

WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 
UTAH RAM SALE, SPANISH FORK, UTAH. 


August 5 
August 5 
August 15 
August 19-20 
September 23 


September 8-9 
October 8 


For Complete Details, 
Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 

















t 


The Choice of Sheepmen Everywhere: 


Of Course — It’s 


% More Lambs Finish in Weights Desired by Packers 

% More Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe in Your Flock 

% More Rapidly Maturing % Less Tail-enders 

% More Uniformity of Lambs % More Early Lambs 
% Less Lambing Troubles 

% More Net Cash Returns—BIGGER PROFITS for You 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


STUART, IOWA 














Our 1959 
Sale Offerings 
are of the same 
breeding as the 
Ram shown at 
the left— 
Champion of the 
1959 Sanpete 
Rambouillet Show 
MBOUILLETS in all classes 
® Registered Rams ®@ Studs ® Range Rams 


See our offerings at the National, 
Casper, Craig and Utah ram sales 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


— Range rams for sale at the ranch — 

















seems like nothing but a little cussing 
is being done to control it. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes and cross- 
bred yearling ewes have been sold at 
$15 to $20. 

Our summer feed conditions are ex- 
cellent. They are 100 percent better 
than at any time during the recent past. 
Our sheep are run on pastures. 


—J. R. Crouch 


Sonora, Sutton County 
July 9, 1959 


At present, there is a large demand 
for ewes. Old ewes have been selling 
for $12 and solid mouthed ewes for $18. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
for around $20. Feeder lambs have 
moved at auction sales at 17 to 18 cents. 

There have been large quantities of 
wool sold with prices ranging from 45 
to 60 cents. The majority of wool sold 
moved at 50 to 52% cents. 

Our summer feed conditions are ex- 
cellent. We have more feed this year 
than we have had for many years. We 
run our sheep on pastures. 


—B. H. Cusenbary 


North Uvalde, Uvalde County 
July 21, 1959 


Our sheep are run on the range in- 
stead of on pasture land. Our summer 
feed conditions have been better this 
year than any time in the past seven 
or eight years. 

Some lambs have been contracted in 
this area at 19 cents for August 25 
delivery. Buyers are offering $17.50 
for feeder lambs. At auction sales, 
prices ranging from 16 to 19 cents have 
been offered for mixed lots. 

Also at recent auction sales, fine 
wooled yearling ewes with heavy hides 
sold at approximately $14. At the South 
West Auction sale $18 was paid for 
crossbred yearling ewes. 

I think the American people are 
crossbreeding their sheep too much. It 
causes a rancher to have too many dif- 
ferent grades of wool in one lot, which 
gives the buyers something else to cut 
us on. 

We have had serious trouble with 
screw worms, ear ticks and goat lice. 
We have done some spraying, dipping 
and doctoring to control these pests. 


—John F. Crump 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 
July 15, 1959 
The water supply is below normal in 
most areas of Utah. 
Northern Utah will most likely have 
adequate supply in most sections for 
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the remainder of the season, although 
some late crops may suffer from lack 
of water. However, in southern Utah, 
the reservoir and stream supplies are 
nearly depleted. There are already re- 
ports of crop damages in some areas. 

The range conditions in general have 
remained dry across the State, but have 
shown some improvement in northeast- 
ern Utah following some recent rains. 
In southern Utah, the ranges are pro- 
viding little feed for livestock. It has 
been necessary to haul water. 


—Larry Memmott 


American Fork, Utah County 
July 13, 1959 


We have currently had the worst wa- 
ter shortage in our area in 50 years. 
Considering this shortage, our summer 
feed is fairly good. If the drought 
keeps on through summer, it will be a 
gloomy fall, however. We are depend- 
ing on rains for range growth. The 
cost of hay will also be very high and 
desert growth poor or restricted. Our 
lambs may be lighter. I wonder where 
our profits will be this year? 

Our sheep graze on National Forest 
land. This year there was a voluntary 
reduction in permitted numbers. We 
leased more range and built several 
roads to haul water. Needless to say, 
this was very expensive. 

We are having a considerable amount 
of trouble with lupine and burrs. These 
pests are so dense they are even get- 
ting on the roads. As far as I know, 
nothing is being done to control them. 

Most of the wool in our area has been 
contracted, but we have not, as yet, 
sold our wool. There have also been 
two contracts signed for fine-wooled 
yearling ewes. They were for Septem- 
ber delivery at $26 and $27, respectively. 


—Emery A. Nicholes 


WYOMING 


Upton, Weston County 
July 15, 1959 


We are having some trouble with 
weed and insect menaces in our area. 
As far as I know, nothing is being done 
to control them. 

Fat lambs have recently been con- 
tracted at 19 cents; feeder lambs at 18 
cents and fine-wooled ewe lambs at 20 
cents. Yearling ewes have sold at 
$20.50. 

Our range conditions are fair to 
good, but not as good as they have been 
in the past three years. Our sheep run 
on pastures. 

I definitely think the prices of wool 
and lambs are too low for our present 
operating costs. 

—Walter J. Peterson 


August, 1959 








Ninth Annual 
Wyoming Purebred Columbia 


Association Sale 


50 of the Best Foundation Ewes 
15 Select Stud Rams 
Douglas, Wyoming — September 5 - 9:30. m. 


Tenth Annual 


Range Ram Sale 


of 


300 Columbia Rams 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 
September 15 


For Catalogs, Contact Tony Fellhauer, Secy., Laramie, Wyo. 

















rams with a Keputation O quality 


Our rams sell top or among the top in all the sales we attend. These are the product of our 
46 years of careful selection of ewes mated to the best rams we can obtain, the same kind that 
have brought top prices wherever we consign them. This year’s National Ram Sale consignment 
is an outstanding crop of rams, the type of quality for which you have shown preference in 


purchasing our rams at previous sales. 


NIELSUN SHEEP COMPANY 


Adin Nielson 
Ephraim, Utah Richard Nielson Phone ATwater 3-4377 























PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 
and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
the National. 


JOE HORN 


Route 2 Rupert, Idaho 


COMMERCIAL 


Auctioneers 


Brown, Howard 
Howland, Lawson ‘ 
Walter, Earl O................ 


Camp Wagons 





Ahlonder Manufacturing Company 





SELECT COLUMBIA RAMS 


From Oregon's pioneer flock. Sired by pro- 
duction tested rams for the past 15 years. 


E. J. HANDLEY 


Route | McMinnville, Ore. 


William E. Madsen and Sons Manufacturing Company 


Equipment and Supplies 
California Stockmen’s Supply Company: 
Ewe Marking Harness.. 
Jensen Hay Hook 
Victor Ball Drench Gun.. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Finances 
Producers Live Stock Loan Company 








Top Quality 
Columbia Sheep 
Columbia Hams 


@ See our consignment of eleven 
top Columbia Rams at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. These are the 

type of rams that we sold for 

the highest of all bids at the 


Craig Ram Sale last fall. 


@ We also have breeding stock for 
sale at the ranch. 


Albert C. haiser 


102 2nd Ave. Monte Vista, Colo. 


Hotels 
Hotel Ben Lomond 


Marketing Agencies 


Clay, John and Company 
Hayes, Mike 
Producers Live Stock “Marketing Association 


Miscellaneous 
Sheepmen’s Books 


Remedies 
American Cyanamid Company: 
Aureomycin Crumbles 
Aureomycin Feeds 


Advertisers in this issue are: 





OUTSTANDING 


Columbias and Hampshires 


Our consignment to the 44th Na- 
tional Ram Sale will include outstand- 
ing Columbia and Hampshire stud, 
registered and range rams. You'll want 
to check our offerings at sale time. 
They are range raised in the Idaho 
mountains. 


Use Our Rams and Get More Lambs 


ELKINGTON BROTHERS 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 








Wool 


Draper and Company... 

Draper, James B. & Sons, ‘incorporated 
Elliott, R. C. and Company. 

Forte, Dupee, Sawyer cripnetid 

Pacific Wool Growers.. 


SHEEP 
Columbias 


Beal Farms... 

Bradford, Mark... 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America 
Elkington Brothers 

Handley, E. J......... 

Hanson, Mark 

Howey, Vern....... 

Kaiser, Albert “we 

Killian, Byron.......... 

Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 
Shown, R. J. 

Thomas, Pete and Garth 


Crossbreds 


Beal Farms : 50 
Burton, T. B.. ‘3rd Cover 
Covey and soe nina bilephena giana 

eep C 2nd Cover 
+m Brothers. ....4th Cover 





Hampshires 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 
Eikington Brothers... 

Hubbard, Walter P. ‘and Son... 
Matthews Brothers........ 

Mt. Haggin Livestock _Company.. 

Olsen Brothers : 4th Cover 


Miscellaneous 


Breeders Directory 


Panamas 


American Panama nT Association 
Horn, Joe... 

Laidlaw, Fred M,, Inc 

Linford, A. R.... 

Meuleman, Harry “and Sons.. 


Rambouillets 


Bagley, Voyle and Sons.. 
Beal F 

Beal, George L. and Sons 
Corivtensen, — oe ao 





eke, John K. go en ry Farm.. 
Nielson Sheep Company 

Olsen, Clifford 

Rasmussen Sheep Company 











Roselawn Dependable Suffolks 


Our consignment to the 1959 National Ram 


sales-toppers at a previous National Ram Sale. 


service. 


Sale will be similar to the rams pictured above— 
Our sires are large and sturdy—ready for immediate 


C.M. HUBBARD & SON 


Route 3 


Junction City 


Oregon 











Columbia Range Ram Sale. 

Southeast Colorado Sheep Breeders Association 
Registered Sheep Sale... ee : 

U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale... 

U. S. Targhee Production Sale 

Valley Livestock Auction Company 

Wyoming Purebred Columbia Association Sale... 


Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep ne 
Armacost, Earl 

Bagley, Voyle and ‘Sons 5 
Becker, M. W. ne 
Blakley, Roy C.. 

Burton, T. B. a oe 
Caras, Angel and “Sons 
Carlsen, C. N. and Sons 

Finch, H. L. and Sons 

Green Valley Ranch.... 

Hays, J. R. and Son 

Howland, Mrs. Charles and Son 
Howland, Lawson... ; 
Hubbard, C. M. and Son.. ji 
Hubbard, Walter P. and Son 
Jenkins, Allan...... 

Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc.. 
Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc. 

Moon, Myrthen N. 

Nissen, Frank W. 

Olsen Brothers......... 

Olsen, Norman G. and Son 
Petursson, Sigfus......... 

Spanish Farms ; 
Warfield, L. D....... ve 
Winkle, ‘if A. and Sons....... 


Targhees 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Co.......... 
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RUGGED RANGE RAISED RAMS 
READY FOR RANGE SERVICE 


Burton rams spend their early lives “roughing it” in lava rock and sagebrush 
hills. They develop good feet and grow strong on feeds provided by nature. 


That’s why they give good service on the ranges of the West. 


SEE OUR STRONG, HARDY CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, 


UTAH, AUGUST 19 AND 20. 


SUFFOLKS - 2 Studs, 5 Registered and 35 Range Rams 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSBREDS-10 Range Rams 


B Stock Ranch 
T. B. BURTON Cambridge, Idaho 





Olsen Brothers Suffolks 


Top Range Pen Sale 
Again 


This pen of five range yearlings sold for a whopping price 
of $390 per head at the 1958 National Ram Sale. It marked 
the 3rd consecutive year Olsen Brothers’ Suffolks topped 
this division. Pictured at the left is purchaser Fred M 
Laidlaw, Carey, Idaho, and Alden Olsen 


5th Straight Year to 
Top Suffolk-Hampshires 


This pen of five range yearlings tied for top-selling honors 
at the 1958 National Ram Sale. The pen brought a price 
of $150 per head from Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Pictured from left to right are Alden Olsen, Mr. Smith and 
Snell Olsen. 


We will offer both Hampshire and Suffolk Studs at the National — 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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